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Photo  shows  tlio  (laiico  booth  at  the  \ational 
Association  of  Kctail  (hoccrs'  (Convention  in 
Kansas  (Citv.  1  lionsands  of  grocers  stopped  liere, 
talked  with  (daneo  rej)res»*ntatives,  asked  (pies- 
tions  ahont  inerehandising  canned  foods,  went 
aMa\  as  better  salesmen  for  yo//r  products.  Such 
activity  is  ])art  of  (danco's  ])rograni  to  spur  can¬ 
ned  f(M)<i  sales — to  help  you  sell  more! 


tMERICA*  CAN  CCMPANT,  230  Park  Avenue,  New  Tevk,  N.I. 


ROGERS  ASKED  ABOUT  PRODUCTS 
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AVARS  TOMATO  JUICE  FILLER 

A 

l^sding  Manu- 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


HcuhMhzh  YUveK 
T^cnvtK  Units. . . 


V INERS  must  be  driven  with  steady,  dependable 
power  to  secure  best  results,  and  it  is  also  impor¬ 
tant  that  it  be  furnished  at  a  reasonable  cost . 

If  the  speed  varies  with  the  load,  or  if  the  speed 
of  the  engine  cannot  be  easily  regulated  to  meet 
the  different  conditions  of  the  crop,  large  and  im¬ 
portant  losses  are  taken  by  the  canner  and  grower, 
due  to  loss  of  peas  that  pass  out  of  the  viners  un¬ 
hulled,  or  from  breakage  during  the  hulling 
process. 

All  users  of  these  power  units  are  highly  pleased 
with  their  performance  and  economy.  You  can 
now  drive  a  two-viner  station  efficiently  with  a 
fuel  and  maintenance  cost  of  less  than  forty  cents 
per  hour.  Other  sized  stations  in  proportion. 


PROVIDE  DEPENDABLE,  STEADY  AND 
ACCURATELY  CONTROLLED  POWER 

1*  HESE  units  are  equipped  with  four  or  six 
cylinder  engines  with  fly-ball  governors.  They 
produce  power  which  can  be  changed  to  meet 
the  different  crop  conditions  by  the  movement 
of  a  convenient  lever  without  stopping  the 
engine.  They  are  especially  engineered  to 
meet  every  requirement  for  Viner  Drive. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO 

M  aniif  act  ut  ers  of  Viners,  Vtner  Feeders,  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Chain  Ad  justers 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 


THE  CANNING  TRADE  is  published  every  Monday  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE,  20  S.  Gay  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Arthur  I.  Judge,  Manager  and  Editor.  Arthur  J. 
ludqe,  Advertising.  Yearly  Subscription  price:  U.  S.  A. — $3.00;  Canada — $4.00;  Foreign — $5.00.  Advertising  rates  upon  application.  Forms  close  Wednesday; 
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PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

^Afanufaciuren  of  ^acken  SanHartf  Gam 


. .  Q)iviuon  of  ike  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Inc 

Trackers  of  T^killips  Delicious  Qualiiij  Canned 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  C.S.A. 


ARTISTIC 

COLOR 

PRINTING 

VARNISHED 

AND 

EMBOSSED 

LABELS 


FOUR  TYPES  FOUR  PRICES 

Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States. 

Write  us  for  prices 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 
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Each  year  an  increasing  number  of  canners 
are  finding  that  the  unvarying  quality  of  Continental 
cans  and  equipment  contributes  much  to  the  production 
of  fine  packs.  This  recognition  has  been  honestly  earned, 
for  Continental  searches  constantly  to  develop  better  cans, 

better  linings,  and  more  efficient  methods  of  canning. 

• 

Representing  tlie  CONIMNENTAL  CAN 
COMPANY  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and 
Michigan,  these  men  arc  at  your  service 
at  all  limes.  No  matter  uhat  tlie  jiroh- 
lem,  you’ll  find  them  only  too  ^villing  to 
offer  friendly  advice  or  expert  assistance. 


Mr.  A.  J.  Ahphmalp — 
Ui  scon  sin  and  Minnesota 
Sales  Representative 


Mr.  L.  J.  fFinfi — Michigan 
Sales  Representative 


OFFICES  IN:  NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  .  SAN  FRANCISCO  .  MONTREAL  .  TORONTO  .  HAVANA  .  AND  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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I  rlL  I  l\/\LyL  of  the  canned  foods  industry 

Published  Every  Monday  Since  1878  •  ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE,  Editor  •  VOLUME  62,  NUMBER  3 


EDITORIALS 


PATIENCE,  PLEASE — Office  work  has  ganged  up  on 
us,  and  we  are  far,  far  behind  in  entering  changes 
of  addresses,  new  subscriptions.  Almanac  orders, 
etc.,  and  we  sincerely  apologize.  In  times  of  stress 
such  correspondence  always  increases,  and  for  the 
best  reason  in  the  world,  because  if  they  were  busy 
they  would  not  have  time  to  write,  nor  be  as  inter¬ 
ested  in  all  manner  of  questions  affecting  the  in¬ 
dustry.  We  welcome  this  interest,  but  it  has  just  so 
happened  that  our  office  force  has  been  hit  hard — by 
hospitalization,  by  vacations,  by  enforced  absences, 
etc.,  etc.  This  week  largely  sees  the  end  of  it,  and  we 
will  soon  be  all  caught  up.  Meantime,  please  do  not 
think  that  we  are  negligent,  or  indifferent,  and  please 
understand  the  delays.  But  while  on  the  subject, 
readers  should  realize  that  it  takes  more  time  than 
many  suppose  to  make  changes  in  addresses  of  their 
journals:  the  elimination  of  the  old  plates,  the  making 
of  new’  ones,  the  recording  in  full  of  the  time  alter¬ 
ations  are  ordered,  and  finally  back  to  the  routine. 
And  there  has  been  that  matter  of  the  daily  heat  birth¬ 
days:  Max.  90  and  Min.  76,  slowing  down  the  best  of 
humanity. 

HAPPENINGS — Canners,  everywhere,  are  busy 
getting  up  the  year’s  packs,  and  as  might  be  supposed 
rumors  are  flying  thick  and  fast.  And  there  is  an 
amount  of  pessimism,  dangerous  and  uncalled  for,  and 
wffiich  must  be  fought.  Of  course,  the  buyers  “see” 
huge  packs,  as  that  helps  get  low’er  prices;  but  there 
are  members  of  the  industry  singing  the  “blues,”  too. 

What  are  the  facts?  The  waving  corn  fields  sure 
do  look  “good,”  and  seem  to  belie  the  great  heat  and 
lack  of  rain;  but  when  once  corn  reaches  the  tassling 
stage  it  revels  in  heat,  always  with  the  danger,  of 
course,  that  the  heat  may  kill  the  pollen  on  the  late 
corn,  and  result  in  ears  without  grains  or  poorly  filled 
out.  But  at  best  there  are  out  only  about  two-thirds 
the  amount  of  acreage  as  last  year,  and  the  counters 
on  the  sealing  machines  clearly  tell  the  story  of  short¬ 
ened  yields  in  cans  per  ton,  as  compared  with  other 
years.  The  canners  of  this  region  have  long  been  well 
sold  up  on  old  stock — that  famous  or  infamous  “carry¬ 
over”  one  hears  so  much  about — and  today  are  actually 
W’orrying  as  to  whether  or  not  they  will  get  up  enough 
to  take  care  of  the  future  orders  they  have  on  their 
books!  Roll  that  under  your  tongue,  a  minute,  for  it 
disproves  two  “rumors”:  (a)  that  futures  have  not 
been  sold,  and  (b)  that  the  pack  is  “big.”  This  is 
the  southernmost  point  of  heavy  corn  canning,  and  we 
can  tell  you  that  from  here  up  to  Maine,  along  the 


Atlantic,  and  quite  well  spread  to  the  near  west,  also, 
the  corn  canners  are  not  worried  about  the  canned 
corn  market. 

Again  a  lot  is  being  made  of  the  tomato  crop,  old 
Dame  Rumor  hinting  that  the  canned  tomato  output 
will  be  large.  Bash  the  rumors  and  get  the  facts,  and 
don’t  let  the  commission  hungry  “offers”  mislead  you. 
There  are  too  many  tomato  canneries  lying  idle  to  make 
such  a  possibility  happen,  even  if  the  acreage  were 
not  cut ;  and  the  crop  is  being  subjected  to  all  manner  of 
insect  and  plant  pest,  to  say  nothing  of  dryness  and  too 
great  heat.  The  real  story  of  this  remains  to  be  told, 
possibly,  when  the  leaves  are  off  the  plants  and  the  sun 
gets  in  its  full  work.  The  only  thing  that  can  stop 
that  is  a  turn  of  the  weather  into  spring-like  warmth 
w  ith  plentiful  rains  for  the  balance  of  the  season !  And 
that  is  just  a  mere  hope  or  dream! 

But  turn  to  our  Crop  Reports  and  read,  for  instance, 
the  report  of  a  big  canner  in  Tennessee,  who  last 
season  operated  four  canneries,  packing  from  1700 
acres.  This  year  he  is  operating  but  two  canneries 
and  has  but  600  acres.  And  he  gives  his  idea  of  the 
crops  prospects  as  75  per  cent  of  normal.  Now  figure 
600  acres  against  1700,  and  a  75  per  cent  yield  against 
the  normal  100,  and  tell  the  fellow  who  is  trying  to 
take  your  goods  away  from  you  at  or  below  cost,  to 
go  chase  himself.  He  will  tell  you  that  he  can  buy  the 
goods  at  his  price,  then  tell  him  to  go  buy  them ;  why 
bother  me? 

If  the  tomato  canners  do  not  make  money  this  year, 
then  let  them  forever  hold  their  peace.  But  they  will 
never  make  any  until  they  price  their  own  goods, 
against  their  known  cost,  plus  a  fair  profit,  and  stick 
for  it.  How  can  the  buyers  get  the  goods  at  their 
own  prices,  unless  the  canners  give  in  to  them? 

There  is  a  growing  revolution  among  the  better 
canners — the  backbone  of  the  industry — with  plenty 
of  thunder  and  lightning  promised — against  the  sup¬ 
ply  men  and  bankers  (not  direct  of  course,  but 
through  intermediaries)  who  yearly  make  it  possible 
for  a  lot  of  fly-by-night  tomato  canners — and  some 
others,  too — to  get  in,  run  up  packs  and  sell  out  at 
any  old  price,  leaving  a  trail  of  unpaid  bills  among 
growers  and  others,  after  ruining  the  canned  tomato 
market.  And  it  is  about  time ;  for  is  there  any  sense 
in  supporting  such  against  their  best  customers?  It 
is  a  short-sighted  policy  that  is  not  a  credit  to  any 
industry;  but  the  good  customers  could  stop  it  dead 
in  its  track,  if  they  wanted  to.  The  industry  must 
protect  itself.  The  supply  men  know  what  we  are 
talking  about,  but  they  hedge  by  saying  that  they 
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cannot  refuse  to  sell  them;  but  they  can,  and  they 
ought  to,  because  they  ruin  the  market  for  the  good 
canners,  their  best  customers,  and  these  fly-by-nights 
are  worth  nothing  to  anyone.  And  if  the  chains  are 
financing  these  fly-by-nights,  that  fact  ought  to  be 
published  to  the  four  winds;  and  if  there  are  supply 
men  who  want  such  business,  let  them  have  it,  but 
every  bit  of  it,  and  none  other.  Make  them  stew  in 
their  own  juice.  The  canning  of  foods  is  too  fine 
an  industry  to  be  ruined  by  a  lot  of  sharkers. 

IN  PASSING — If  you  are  not  properly  “het-up”  by 
this  weather,  and  want  some  interesting  and  good 
reading,  send  to  the  School  of  Law,  Duke  University, 
Duke  Station,  Durham,  N.  C.,  for  a  copy  of  “Law  and 
Contemporary  Problems,  The  Wage  and  Hour  Law, 
Vol.  VI,  Summer,  1939,  No.  3.” 

Here  is  a  very  interesting  treatice  on  the  regulation 
of  wages  and  hours  (a)  the  early  stirrings  of  this 
movement  back  over  the  years;  (b)  the  coverage  of 
the  present  law;  (c)  its  administration  and  enforce¬ 
ment,  in  fact,  a  most  interesting  recital  in  plain 
language  that  you  will  read  and  learn  from,  with  in¬ 
terest  and  benefit.  The  final  chapter  is  a  bogus  trial 
supposedly  before  the  Supreme  Court,  as  giving  both 
sides  of  the  question  and  the  likelihood  of  the  outcome, 
well  worth  understanding,  so  that  you  will  shake  off 
It  is  mighty  good  reading  if  you  have  the  time,  and 
some  of  the  antipathy  you  may  have  towards  this  whole 
question,  and  replace  it  with  knowledge.  The  work  is 
not  propaganda,  nor  biased  one  way  nor  the  other; 
simply  a  University  course,  as  it  were  at  your  dis¬ 
posal.  It  is  a  complete  presentation  of  the  question 
of  hours  and  wages,  and  whether  or  not  they  can  be 
regulated  or  controlled. 

♦  *  * 

Recently,  Modern  Merchant  And  Grocery  World, 
Philadelphia,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  grocery 
journals,  and  whose  Editor  is  known  for  his  forceful 
fight  for  the  independents ;  and  because  he  is  a  lawyer 
first,  and  an  Editor  afterwards,  is  listened  to  very 
attentively  on  legal  matters,  carried  the  following 
headings,  all  in  one  issue: 

“Super  Markets  are  having  hard  sledding,  says 
College  Investigator.  They  are  finding  it  harder 
all  the  time  to  hold  their  one  weapon.  Cut  Price, 
and  are  competing  so  hard  with  each  other  that 
they  can’t  make  any  money.”  And  the  next: 

“Wholesale  Grocers  Association  hints  boycott 
of  manufacturers  selling  retailers  direct.  Detroit, 
Michigan,  organization  demands  manufacturers 
declare  their  policy  in  ten  days,  ‘or  else’.”  And 
the  next: 

“Another  powerful  group  of  grocers  demands 
Governmental  curbing  of  offensive  A.  &  P.  Co., 
methods.  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  retail  grocers  asso¬ 
ciation  adopts  strong  resolution  to  be  sent  to 
President  and  Congressmen.” 

All  of  which  shows  the  way  the  wind  blows,  or  does 
it? 

There  is  a  moral :  “Watch  your  step  that  you  are  not 
drawn  into  this  price  war  of  the  Super  Markets;  for, 
if  you  are,  it  will  be  you  who  take  the  losses,  not  the 


Supers.  They  will  bait  their  trap  with  ready  money, 
but  don’t  bite.” 

And  it  must  be  evident  to  any  thinking  man  that 
the  independents  are  growing  tired  of  seeing  manu¬ 
facturers  sell  direct,  leaving  them  high  and  dry. 

PUBLIC  HEARING  ON  STANDARDS  FOR  PRE¬ 
SERVES,  AND  JELLIES  SCHEDULED  TO 
BEGIN  SEPTEMBER  11 

UBLIC  HEARINGS  will  be  held  beginning  Sep¬ 
tember  11,  1939,  at  10:00  A.  M.,  in  room  1039, 
South  Building  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Independence  Avenue,  between  12th  and  14th  Streets, 
Southwest,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
ceiving  evidence  upon  the  basis  of  which  regulations 
may  be  promulgated  establishing  standards  of  identity 
under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  for 
fruit  preserve  (fruit  jam),  fruit  jelly,  and  fruit  butter. 

All  interested  persons  are  invited  to  attend  these 
hearings  and  offer  relevant  evidence  either  in  person, 
by  representative,  or  by  affidavit.  Affidavits  will  be 
received  up  to  the  day  set  for  the  hearings.  They 
should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  M.  F.  Markel,  Room  2317, 
South  Building,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  who  has  been  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  presiding  officer.  The 
lack  of  opportunity  for  cross-examination  will  be  taken 
in  account  in  the  consideration  of  such  affidavits. 

The  hearings  will  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  Rules  of  Procedure  for  Hearings  Required  under 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  of  January  13,  1939,  as 
amended  in  the  Federal  Register  of  July  22,  1939. 

The  definitions  and  standards  of  identity  proposed 
are  published  in  the  August  11,  1939,  issue  of  the 
Federal  Register,  which  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  price  of  a  single  copy 
is  10  cents. 

RECORD  MADE  BY  FOOD  STAMP  SALES 

OCHESTER,  N.  Y. — A  record  sales  increase  which 
shattered  the  previous  high  reached  in  July  by 
$10,000  was  made  by  food  stamp  sales  during  the 
first  two  weeks  in  August,  J.  A.  McAuliffe-  local  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Federal  plan  announced.  More  than  7,150 
families,  an  increase  of  650,  participated  in  the  two 
weeks’  sales.  A  total  of  $394,958  in  orange  stamps 
has  been  sold  by  the  Rochester  bureau  during  the  three 
months  it  has  been  operating. 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

SEPTEMBER  18-20,  1939 — Super  Market  Institute,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

OCTOBER  30-31,  NOVEMBER  31,  1939 — Associated  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America,  31st  Annual  Convention,  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

DECEMBER  7-8,  1939 — Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Annual 
Meeting.  Place  to  be  announced. 

JANUARY  20-27,  1940 — National  Conventions,  Stevens  Hotel, 
Chicago. 
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Summary  of  Condition  And  Progress  of  Truck 
Crops  For  Commerical  Manufacture  on  Aug.  1, 1939 

From  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
Washintgon,  D.  C. 


By  the  end  of  July  commercial  vegetable  processors  were 
focusing  much  of  their  attention  on  such  important  crops  as 
snap  beans,  sweet  corn  and  tomatoes  for  manufacture.  This 
observation  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  was  reached 
from  a  review  of  August  1  reports  obtained  from  canners  and 
freezers  of  various  vegetables,  tomato  products  manufacturers, 
and  kraut  and  pickle  packers.  These  reports  contained  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  condition  of  the  various  crops,  state  of  growth 
and  progress  of  harvest  in  different  areas. 

Harvesting  of  green  peas  for  manufacture  was  ended  late  in 
July.  While  packing  operations  were  far  from  suspended  after 
the  green  pea  harvest,  the  short  lull  around  August  1  was  used 
by  processors  in  making  final  preparations  for  handling  the 
late  summer  and  fall  packs  of  sweet  corn,  tomatoes,  lima  and 
snap  beans,  kraut,  pickling  cuciimbers,  and  other  vegetables. 
The  harvesting  of  some  of  these  crops  got  under  way  in  the 
early  States  during  July. 

In  the  important  Southern  producing  areas  for  snap  beans, 
most  of  this  crop  had  been  picked  before  August  1,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  reports,  preparations  were  under  way  for  planting 
another  crop  of  beans  for  picking  during  the  fall  months. 
Growers  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  had  harvesting  operations 
under  way  late  in  July  and  expected  to  complete  picking  their 
crop  before  the  end  of  August. 

The  predominant  features  about  growing  conditions  through 
the  latter  part  of  July,  as  many  truck  crops  were  reaching 
maturity,  were  (1)  the  abnormally  high  temperatures  over  the 
Northern  half  of  the  country;  (2)  a  drought  which  attained 
serious  proportions  in  New  York  and  the  New  England  States, 
and  was  only  partially  broken  around  August  1  by  rains; 
and  (3)  a  growing  need  for  rain  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland  and  in  the  Great  Lakes  region.  In  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States  and  Pacific  Northwest,  rains  were  light  and 
scattered;  high  temperatures  were  reported  to  the  U.  S. 
Weather  Buieau  from  many  points  in  these  States  and  heavy 
applications  of  water  to  crops  growing  in  the  irrigated  valleys 
were  needed  to  maintain  satisfactory  conditions.  Over  the  rest 
of  the  country,  general  conditions  for  canning  crops  were 
satisfactory  during  the  two-week  period  preceding  August  1 — 
except  in  the  Southern  States  where  most  vegetable  crops  for 
canning  had  been  harvested. 

The  condition  of  snop  beans  declined  during  the  last  two  weeks 
in  July  in  many  of  the  important  late  producing  States  on 
account  of  the  hot,  dry  weather.  On  August  1,  a  production  of 
83,500  tons  for  manufacture  was  in  prospect  for  1939.  The 
Service  points  out  that  while  the  production  in  prospect  on 
August  1  was  nearly  35  per  cent  less  than  the  record  high 
production  of  128,100  tons  estimated  for  1938,  it  is  11  per  cent 
above  the  average  production  for  the  preceding  10-year 
(1928-37)  period  of  75,500  tons. 

Harvesting  operations  were  practically  brought  to  a  close 
before  August  1  in  the  Ozarks,  the  Kentucky-Tennessee  area, 
and  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania.  But 
the  prolonged  period  of  hot,  dry  weather  reported  from  many 
important  Northern  bean  producing  States  from  Wisconsin 
eastward  to  the  New  England  States  caught  the  crop  in  these 
States  at  a  critical  period  of  development.  Harvesting  has  been 
delayed,  considerable  dropping  of  blossoms  has  been  reported, 
and  the  yields  obtained  from  the  first  pickings  were  not  coming  up 
to  early  season  expectations.  The  decline  in  yield  prospects  was 
most  serious  in  New  York  and  Wisconsin  and  in  a  smaller  degree 


in  other  widely  scattered  States  including  some  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  region. 

Although  the  harvesting  of  sweet  corn  for  manufacture  started 
in  a  few  early  localities  prior  to  July  31,  it  is  not  expected  can¬ 
ning  operations  will  get  into  full  swing  much  before  mid-August. 
High  temperatures  in  the  important  sweet  corn  producing  States 
were  favorable  for  developing  the  crop  where  ample  moisture 
was  available.  But  in  portions  of  the  New  England  area,  in 
western  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  local 
portions  of  Iowa,  rainfall  was  deficient  until  near  the  close  of 
the  period. 

In  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Minnesota,  the  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  of  sweet  corn  reported  on  July  15  were  fully  maintained 
through  the  last  two  weeks  of  July.  The  average  condition  on 
August  1  for  the  United  States  was  slightly  higher  than  it  was 
on  the  corresponding  date  in  1938  and  considerably  above  the 
average  for  the  10-year  (1928-37)  period. 

A  production  of  581,400  tons  of  sweet  corn  for  manufacture 
in  1939  is  indicated  by  reports  received  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service  from  canners  with  information  on  the  August 
1  condition  of  the  crop  and  probable  yield  per  acre.  The  tonnage 
indicated  is  about  34  per  cent  less  than  the  1938  production  of 
880,100  tons  and  10  per  cent  below  the  10-year  (1928-37) 
average  production  of  647,800  tons.  An  indicated  yield  on 
August  1  of  2.41  tons  per  acre  for  1939  compares  with  2.56  tons 
estimated  for  1938  and  1.99  for  the  10-year  (1928-37)  period. 

The  tomato  crop  had  generally  escaped  serious  injury  from  the 
widespread,  hot  dry  weather  which  prevailed  up  until  about 
August  1  over  much  of  the  United  States.  A  total  United  States 
production  of  1,645,700  tons  for  manufactui’e  in  1939  in  pros¬ 
pect  on  August  1  compares  with  1,737,700  tons  estimated  for 
1938  and  an  average  annual  production  for  the  preceding  10-year 
(1928-37)  period  of  1,458,600  tons. 

The  most  serious  consequences  from  extremely  high  tempera¬ 
tures  were  largely  confined  to  Colorado,  the  Kentucky-Tennessee 
area  and  the  Ozarks.  In  New  York,  New  Jersey,  portions  of 
Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Iowa,  and  in  Utah,  the  need  for  additional 
moisture  was  becoming  apparent  by  August  1.  Some  western 
blight  was  reported  from  California. 

But  notwithstanding  the  limited  damage  from  high  tempera¬ 
tures  and  scattered  outbreaks  of  disease,  an  average  yield  of  4.51 
tons  of  tomatoes  was  in  prospect  on  August  1  compared  with 
4.45  tons  estimated  for  1938  and  an  average  yield  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  10-year  (1928-37)  period  of  4.07  tons  per  acre.  While 
some  packing  was  in  progress  during  the  latter  part  of  July,  it 
is  not  expected  harvesting  operations  will  be  in  full  swing  until 
late  in  August.  Packing  in  the  Ozarks  may  reach  its  peak  about 
August  10-15. 

The  condition  of  beets  for  canning  declined  during  the  last  two 
weeks  of  July  on  account  of  hot,  dry  weather  in  practically  all 
important  producing  States.  On  August  1,  1939,  a  condition  of 
70.3  per  cent  was  indicated  compared  with  87.5  per  cent  on 
August  1,  1938  and  an  average  for  the  preceding  8-year 
(1930-37)  period  on  the  corresponding  date  of  72.7.  The  effect 
of  the  hot  weather  was  especially  noticeable  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  and  while  late  July 
showers,  which  were  scattered  and  mostly  light,  were  expected 
to  improve  the  growing  crop,  additional  moisture  was  .  still 
needed. 

A  further  decline  in  the  condition  of  green  lima  beasts  for 
manufacture  from  the  relatively  favorable  condition  of  July  15 
took  place  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  month.  On  August 
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1,  1939,  a  condition  of  80.5  per  cent  of  normal  was  indicated 
compared  with  85.1  per  cent  for  1938  and  an  average  of  77.2 
per  cent  for  the  preceding  8-year  (1930-37)  period  on  the  cor¬ 
responding  date.  The  decline  was  particularly  noticeable  in 
New  Jersey,  although  the  crop  in  all  important  States  except 
Virginia  has  suffered  somewhat. 

Kraut  cabbage  has  also  suffered  from  excessively  high  tem¬ 
peratures,  insufficient  moisture  and  in  some  areas,  from  insect 
damage.  As  a  result,  the  August  1  condition  was  indicated  at 
73.8  per  cent  of  normal.  Two  weeks  earlier,  or  on  July  15,  1939, 
the  indicated  condition  was  84.7  per  cent  of  normal.  The  condi¬ 
tion  indicated  for  1939  on  August  1,  of  73.8  per  cent  is  consider¬ 
ably  lower  than  the  exceptionally  high  1938  condition  of  92.8 
per  cent  and  is  considerably  lower  than  the  average  condition  for 
the  preceding  10-year  (1928-37)  period  of  77.4  per  cent  on  the 
corresponding  dates. 

The  drought  conditions  in  New  York  State  reduced  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  crop  during  the  last  of  July.  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Illinois  and  Minnesota  likewise  suffered  from  dry 
weather.  Reports  from  some  of  these  States  indicated  the  crop 
was  developing  slowly  or  was  forming  small  sized  heads.  In 
Colorado,  insects  were  making  inroads  in  the  crop.  In  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  crop  was  growing  under  favorable  conditions  but 
west  of  the  Cascades  it  was  late. 

The  condition  of  cucumbers  for  pickles  on  August  1,  1939,  of 
78.1  per  cent  of  normal  compares  with  85.0  per  cent  for  August 
1,  1938,  and  an  average  condition  for  the  preceding  9-year 
(1928-37)  period  of  77.1  per  cent  on  the  corresponding  date. 
Declines  in  condition  during  the  period  from  July  15  to  August 
1,  1939,  were  indicated  for  all  States  except  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Missouri,  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Colorado. 

TEXAS  CITRUS  MARKETING  AGREEMENT 

DIVISION  OF  MARKETING  AND  MARKETING 
AGREEMENTS. 

[Docket  No.  A-106  0-106] 

Notice  of  Hearing  With  Respect  to  Proposed  Mar¬ 
keting  Agreement  and  Order  Regulating  Handling 
OF  Grapfruit  and  Oranges  Grown  in  Cameron,  Hi¬ 
dalgo,  AND  Willacy  Counties  in  the  State  of  Texas 

Whereas,  under  Public  Act  No.  10,  73d  Congress,  as 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937,  notice  of  hearing  is  required  in  connection 
with  a  proposed  marketing  agreement  or  a  proposed 
order,  and  the  General  Regulations,  Series  A,  No.  1, 
as  amended,’  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad¬ 
ministration,  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  provide  for  such  notice;  and 

Whereas,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  reason  to 
believe  that  the  execution  of  a  marketing  agreement 
and  the  issuance  of  an  order  will  tend  to  effectuate 
the  declared  policy  of  said  act  with  respect  to  such 
handling  of  grapefruit  and  oranges  grown  in  Cameron, 
Hidalgo,  and  Willacy  Counties  in  the  State  of  Texas 
as  is  in  the  current  of  interstate  commerce  or  com¬ 
merce  with  Canada,  or  which  directly  burdens,  ob¬ 
structs,  or  affects  such  commerce : 

Now,  therefore,  pursuant  to  tne  said  act  and  said 
general  regulations,  notice  is  hereby  given  of  a  hear¬ 
ing  to  be  held  on  a  proposed  marketing  agreement  and 
a  proposed  order  regulating  such  handling  of  grape¬ 
fruit  and  oranges  grown  in  Cameron,  Hidalgo,  and 
Willacy  Counties  in  the  State  of  Texas,  beginning  at 


10 :00  A.  M.,  on  August  28,  1939,  in  the  Weslaco  High 
School  Auditorium,  Weslaco,  Texas. 

This  public  hearing  is  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
evidence  as  to  the  general  economic  conditions  which 
may  necessitate  regulation  in  order  to  effectuate  the 
declared  policy  of  the  act  and  as  to  the  specific  provi¬ 
sions  which  a  marketing  agreement  and  order  should 
contain. 

The  proposed  marketing  agreement  and  the  proposed 
order  each  provides,  in  similar  terms,  a  plan  for  the 
regulation  of  such  handling  of  the  aforesaid  citrus 
fruits  as  is  in  the  current  of  interstate  commerce  or 
commerce  with  Canada,  or  which  directly  burdens, 
obstructs,  or  affects  such  commerce.  Among  other 
things,  the  proposed  marketing  agreement  and  order 
provide  for:  (a)  the  establishment  of  a  Growers  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Committee  and  a  Shippers  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee,  (b)  regulation  of  shipments  by  grade  or  size, 
or  both,  (c)  inspection  of  shipments  by  an  authorized 
representative  of  the  Federal-State  Inspection  Service 
during  periods  when  regulation  is  in  effect,  (d)  levy¬ 
ing  of  assessments  to  cover  necessary  expenses  of  the 
Growers  Administrative  Committee,  and  (e)  reports 
of  shipments  by  handlers. 

Copies  of  the  proposed  marketing  agreement  and 
the  proposed  order  may  be  obtained  from  the  Hearing 
Clerk,  Office  of  the  Solicitor,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  in  Room  0310  South  Building,  or 
may  there  be  inspected. 

(Seal)  Harry  L.  Brown, 

Acting  Seci'etary  of  Agriculture. 
Dated  August  9,  1939. 

’  1  F.R.  155. 

[F.R.  Doc  39—2927;  Filed,  August  9,  1939;  12:42  p.m]. 

SHIPPING  STRIKE  POSSIBILITY 

HE  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce  says:  “Wm.  H. 
Stanley,  Inc.,  food  brokers,  advise:  ‘We  are  re¬ 
ceiving  advices  from  our  packers  on  the  Coast  and 
from  representatives  of  the  steamship  lines  in  the  East 
that  there  may  be  a  strike  of  the  longshoremen  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  September  30. 

“  ‘The  existing  agreement  between  the  shipping  lines 
and  the  longshoremen  expires  on  that  date  and  we  are 
informed  that  the  union  has  made  demands  which  the 
steamship  companies  cannot  meet.  If  this  strike  ma¬ 
terializes,  it  will  be  impossible  to  ship  anything  out  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  after  the  last  steamer  in  September 
and  may  cripple  the  unloading  of  the  steamers  here  in 
the  East  that  move  from  the  Coast  before  that  date. 

“  ‘Please  understand  we  are  making  no  predictions 
whatever  as  we  know  nothing  except  what  we  are  told 
and  we  are  simply  passing  it  on  to  you  for  what  it  is 
worth.  Under  the  circumstances,  however,  it  looks  to 
us  as  though  the  trade  would  do  well  to  give  shipping 
instructions  on  as  much  of  their  salmon  business  as 
they  can  take  out  from  the  Coast  before  September  30 
so  as  not  to  be  out  of  stock.’  ” 


Bulletins 
and  prices 


Of  Special  Importance 

To  All  BEAN  PACKERS 


CRCO 

BEAN  SNIPPERS 


With  the  exclusive  patented  knife,  the  end  of  every  bean  is  cut 
clean  without  crushing  or  bleeding  giving  greater  capacity  and 
lower  operating  costs. 


CRCO 

Double  Grader 


Accurately  size-grades  green 
and  wax  beans  after  cutting, 
thus  insuring  a  uniform  pack 
which  commands  higher  prices. 


CRCO  Steel  Frame 

Unit  Grader 


The  Unit,  Junior  and  Pre- 
Grader  are  available  in  steel 
frame  construction  with  the 
patented  cylinder  which 
automatically  clears  all  open¬ 
ings  at  every  revolution. 


CRCO 

Nubbin  Grader 


Removes  ends,  short  cuts,  loose 
beans  etc.  from  cut  wax  and 
green  beans.  Generally  used 
immediately  following  the  cutt¬ 
ers  or  graders. 
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Aidiomaiic 

INSURANCE 

6o4jeA4K^ 

provides  instant  protection  for 

INCREASING 


FLUCTUATING 

VALUES 


at  no  additional  cost 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


Get  the  CRCO  answer  to  low  operating  costs. 

CRCO  sets  the  pace  in  quality  production  equipment  for  bean 
packers — equipment  that  makes  operating  costs  drop — equipment 
that  increases  quality  packs.  Every  packer  should  become  familiar 
with  the  activities  of  CRCO — with  the  improvements  being  made 
in  the  equipment  every  bean  packer  needs. 


Compant/,  heorporafad 
NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y.  COLUMBUS,  WIS. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  ONT.  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO.,  OGDEN.  UTAH 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  BALTIMORE.  MD. 
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NEED  MORE  THINKERS 

By  ^‘BETTER  PROFITS’* 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 


Town  in  Monument  Valley,  Arizona,  are  found  im¬ 
mense  buttes  rising  as  much  as  eight  hundred 
feet  above  the  floor  of  the  valley.  Millions  of 
centuries  have  eroded  the  valley  out  from  around 
these  gigantic  spires  of  harder  material  than  the  sur¬ 
rounding  soil.  In  the  canning  industry  we  find  every¬ 
day  evidences  that  the  rush  and  flow  of  every-day 
business  leaves  standing  for  all  to  see  the  work  of 
leaders.  At  the  time,  strange  paths  are  followed  in 
the  charting  of  a  daily  course  in  canning  and  the 
operation  of  a  factory  for  the  preservation  of  foods. 
Many  feel  the  efforts  expended  are  apt  to  prove  worth¬ 
less  and  usually  expensive  to  say  the  least.  That’s 
why  so  many  are  content  to  follow  custom  and  year 
after  year,  do  as  Dad  or  Uncle  did  without  once  con¬ 
sidering  a  departure  from  the  beaten  path  of  manu¬ 
facture  or  merchandising.  We  need  more  thinkers  in 
the  canning  business  and  more  doers  after  the  thinking 
has  been  done. 

Many  years  ago  the  B.  T.  Babbitt  Company,  of  New 
York  City,  were  leading  soap  manufacturers.  Their 
soap  powder,  (1776  was  the  brand),  was  used  and 
liked  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  Their  B.  T.  Babbitt’s 
Soap  was  as  good  a  laundry  soap  as  one  would  want  to 
use,  and  the  company  grew  large  and  prosperous. 
Deaths  in  the  family  finally  threw  the  company  on  the 
rocks  of  adversity  and  the  soap  plants  were  disposed 
of,  only  a  few  specialties  were  retained.  Today,  the 
company  is  marketing  Bab-0,  a  specialized  cleaner 
for  Enamel,  Porcelain,  Sinks,  Bathtubs,  Tile  Fixtures, 
Refrigerators,  Gas  Ranges,  Paint,  Woodwork,  and  so 
on.  Specialization  has  brought  the  Company  into  the 
running  again.  About  the  time  B.  T.  Babbitt  was  mak¬ 
ing  and  selling  a  lot  of  soap,  and  soap  powder,  another 
pioneer  business  man,  Enoch  Morgan  and  his  sons, 
were  making  a  cleaner  in  cake  form.  It  was  rightfully 
claimed  for  this  wonderful  cleaner.  Bon  Ami,  that  it 
never  scratched  the  most  delicate  surface,  and  the 
slogan  advertising  this  product  for  years  was  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  life-like  picture  of  a  downy,  baby  chick 
and  the  words:  “Hasn’t  scratched  yet.”  Sales  finally 
dropped  off  to  an  alarming  extent.  Recent  generations 
of  the  family  have  marketed  Bon  Ami  in  powder  form, 
and  best  of  all,  have  packed  it  in  a  large,  modernistic 
container  designed  especially  for  the  bathroom.  Spe¬ 
cialization  here  too,  helps  create  dividends  for  stock¬ 
holders. 

Canners,  too,  are  not  without  those  outstanding 
leaders  who  carve  niches  for  themselves  in  the  hall  of 
canning  fame.  Again,  I’ll  refer  to  one  of  the  larger 
canners  at  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  being  an  em¬ 
ployee,  and  recount  briefly  for  our  readers  an  interest¬ 
ing  experiment  Libby,  McNeil  and  Libby  are  under¬ 
taking.  No  doubt  realizing  that  in  many  cases  house¬ 
wives  are  not  steady  users  of  canned  fruits  because 


they  are  packed  in  syrup,  too  sweet  for  the  tastes  of 
some,  and  in  the  case  of  a  lighter  syrup,  too  tart  for 
others.  About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  they  decided  to 
market,  in  buffet  and  number  two  size  tins,  several 
fruits  packed  to  appeal  especially  to  the  trade  buying 
them  for  service  at  breakfast.  They  went  all  the  way 
toward  doing  a  good  job  and  designed  a  label  for  the 
line,  packing  under  this  distinctive  label.  Whole  Apri¬ 
cots,  Peeled  Apricots,  Halves  Bartlett  Pears,  Halves 
Freestone  Peaches,  De  Luxe  Plums,  Kadota  Figs, 
Applesauce,  Prunes  in  Syrup,  Grapefruit,  Fresh  Peeled 
Prunes,  Pineapple  Sauce  and  Pineapple  Tidbits.  It’s 
true  that  in  this  line  Peaches,  Apricots,  Prunes  in 
Syrup  and  Pineapple  Tidbits  are  the  best  sellers,  but 
sales  on  the  remaining  items  may  pick  up  as  users 
become  accustomed  to  the  line  and  acquainted  wfith  the 
variety  in  it.  It’s  also  true  that  some  markets  have 
not  taken  to  the  offering  very  wholeheartedly  as  yet, 
but  equally  true  that  others  have  given  good  support 
to  the  packer  in  his  attempt  to  cater  particularly  to  a 
special  group  of  users. 

Here  and  there  we  find  canners  trying  to  broaden 
the  use  of  their  products  but  such  efforts  are  not 
exactly  what  I  have  in  mind,  nor,  I  am  sure,  are  not 
what  Libby  intended  when  they  marketed  this  line  of 
breakfast  fruits  for  the  first  time.  The  facts  of  the 
matter  are,  that  Campbells  Pork  and  Beans,  their  soup 
business,  are  the  out-growth  of  an  old  line  canner’s 
efforts  to  appeal  especially  and  particularly  to  certain 
classes  of  users.  In  this  direction,  it  seems  to  me,  we 
can  find  much  to  interest  us.  Suppose  you  are  packing 
Kidney  Beans  in  a  highly  competitive  field?  Suppose 
all  your  neighboring  canners  are  jealous  of  your  suc¬ 
cess  and  start  packing  kidney  beans?  One  competitor 
takes  a  bite  out  of  your  business  here  and  another 
one  there  until  you  are  wondering  where  your  next  fat 
order  is  coming  from.  Your  first  reaction  is  to  refigure 
costs  and  make  an  attempt  to  regain  some  of  the  lost 
business  by  cutting  your  price.  If  you  are  the  average 
canner  you  will  cut  costs  somewhat,  too.  You  must 
make  a  little  something  on  the  transaction,  and  in  a 
shorter  time  than  you  imagine,  your  business  has  van¬ 
ished.  You  know  it’s  hard  to  bury  a  dead  horse,  it’s 
just  as  hard  if  not  harder  to  revive  a  business  after  it 
has  lapsed  once,  than  it  is  to  establish  a  new  one.  The 
thing  for  you  to  do,  if  possible,  is  to  develop  a  fixed 
use  for  your  product  that  will  fix  itself  in  the  minds 
of  the  housewife.  Suppose  when  you  first  started 
packing  kidney  beans,  you  designated  them  as :  “Kid¬ 
ney  Beans  for  Chili?”  Suppose  you  developed  a  trade 
on  them  for  this  particular  use?  Let  any  competitor 
come  along  five  years  later  and  try  marketing  an  or¬ 
dinary  kidney  bean  in  competition  with  yours,  in  ten 
years  the  newcomer  would  still  be  five  years  back  of 
you  in  distribution. 
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Every  fruit,  every  vegetable,  has  one  or  more  uses 
to  which  it  is  especially  adapted.  It  may  be  common¬ 
place,  it  probably  will  be,  but  what  does  that  matter? 
Start  now  deciding  what  you  will  do  about  establishing 
some  or  even  only  one  of  your  products  as  a  specialty, 
and  as  soon  as  you  order  new  labels,  have  them  de¬ 
signed  to  take  advantage  of  your  claims  for  the  product. 
Baked  beans  are  served  with  any  meal  except  possibly 
breakfast,  and  are  welcomed  on  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  tables  every  day.  So  far  I  have  not  heard  of  any 
manufacturer  suggesting  they  make  an  especially  tasty 
luncheon  dish.  Yet,  why  not  decide  your  baked  beans 
ought  to  be  served  more  often  for  lunch?  Work  out 
your  sales  and  merchandising  arguments  and  start 
promoting  their  sale  as  the  main  dish  for  as  satisfy¬ 
ing  a  meal  as  was  ever  eaten  during  the  middle  of 
the  day.  Canned  peaches  are  delicious  served  in  many 
different  ways,  yet  as  a  sauce  or  as  the  basis  for  a 
tempting  salad  they  are  probably  at  their  best.  There 
is  no  reason  under  the  sun  why  you  can’t  pack  peaches 
for  salads  or  for  sauce  and  by  so  doing  increase  the 
interest  of  housewives  in  your  pack. 

Don’t  pass  these  suggestions  off  lightly.  Think 
them  over  and  discuss  them  with  your  associates.  You 
have  good  examples  before  you  of  other  canners  who 
are  getting  away  from  competition  by  specialization. 
Think  as  you  never  thought  before  and  work  out  a  plan 
whereby  you  too  can  forge  ahead.  As  soon  as  you 
have  made  your  decision,  next  plan  on  some  mer¬ 
chandising  angle,  or  even  a  simple  slogan,  that  will 
help  you  to  more  quickly  put  over  your  idea.  Refer¬ 
ring  to  Bab-0  again,  this  product  is  being  popularized 
by  the  offer  of  an  Ensemble  Ring,  a  genuine  Sterling 
Silver  Ring,  with  two  interchangeable  stones.  Emerald 
and  Ruby  color.  This  beautiful  ring,  is  offered  to 
users  of  the  product  who  send  a  label  from  Bab-0  and 
twenty-five  cents  to  the  manufacturers.  As  you  can 
understand,  the  cash  with  the  label  probably  pays  for 
the  ring  and  mailing  charges.  The  idea  may  not 
appeal  to  you,  but  it’s  strictly  in  line  with  good  mer¬ 
chandising  practice  today.  So  give  something  similar ; 
every  consideration  before  you  decide,  you  will  bring 
out  the  new  dress  on  the  old  product,  but  allow  it  to 
struggle  along  unaided  for  a  time  before  you  spend 
any  money  on  it. 

So  far  this  season,  I  see  but  little  disposition  on  the 
part  of  large  buyers  to  regard  the  present  as  a  seller’s 
market.  On  every  hand  you  are  still  tempted  to  sell 
for  a  little  less,  in  order  to  move  a  large  block  of 
stock,  reduce  a  bank  loan  or  what  have  you.  Put 
“Umph”  into  a  product;  support  it  with  a  logical 
merchandising  plan  and  you’ll  be  bothered  less  than 
at  present  by  those  who  want  you  to  sell  for  less. 
Put  your  idea  over  and  in  a  shorter  length  of  time 
than  you  now  think  possible  you  can  get  your  price, 
within  reason  of  course,  for  your  product.  This  one 
angle  alone  ought  to  be  all  that  is  needed  for  your 
persuasion.  Tell  me  of  some  other  way  'in  which  to 
most  easily  turn  down  chiseling  buyers,  and  I’ll  recom¬ 
mend  it  in  every  article  I  write!  But  if  you  really 
want  to  get  out  of  the  rut  of  competition,  if  you  want 
to  see  your  prices  remain  as  you  fix  them,  lift  yourself 
out  of  the  slough  of  lowering  prices  by  means  of  spe¬ 
cialization.  Your  sales  and  profits  will  increase  as 
you  do! 


GUIDE  PDST'TO  QUALITY 

Food  Machinery  Corporation  manufactures  every 
type  of  machinery  and  equipment  used  in  a  can¬ 
nery —  but  only  one  kind  of  quality:  the  highest! 


One  of  our  outstand¬ 
ing  machines  is  the 


HAND  PACK  FILLER 

which  steps  up  the  quality  of  your  pack  to  an 
astonishing  degree  and  invariably  brings  you  pre¬ 
mium  prices;  and  at  the  same  time  it  more  firmly 
establishes  you  as  a  packer  of  outstanding  prod¬ 
ucts.  This  filler  is  ideal  for  packing  Tomatoes, 
Sauer  Kraut,  String  Beans,  Beets,  Fruits,  Berries, 
Pickles,  Fish  Flakes,  Macaroni,  Chunky  Meats, 
Cocoanut,  Etc. 

Mail  the  coupon  today  for  full  details  of  the  Hand 
Pack  Filler  as  well  as  other  outstanding  machines. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


mm  MAESiiaK] 


Sprague-Sells  Division 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAYI 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send 

□  Full  details  of  the  Hand  Pack  Filler. 

□  Your  complete  General  Catalog. 
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THE  CONDITION  OF  CROPS 

As  Reported  by  CANNERS* 


TOMATOES 

PATTONSBURG,  MO.,  August  10th,  1939 — 150  acres  out.  Condi¬ 
tion  of  crop  good  on  100  acres.  Balance  off  50  per  cent  on 
account  of  lack  of  cultivation  and  weather.  Just  starting  to 
ripen. 

RICHLAND,  MO.,  August  10th,  1939 — No  canning  crops  of  any 
kind  planted  this  season. 

PHALANX,  N.  J.,  August  16th,  1939 — Normal  150  to  200  acres. 
This  year  25.  Hot  and  dry  weather  has  cut  crop  at  least  60  per 
cent.  This  is  true  in  Monmouth  County.  All  crops  are  in  bad 
shape. 

BLOOMSBURG,  PA.,  August  14th,  1939 — About  60  per  cent  of 
prospect  now.  If  we  get  some  rain  may  get  70  per  cent.  All 
tomatoes  in  this  section  affected  by  dry  rot. 

MCEWEN,  TENN.,  August  15th,  1939 — This  section  had  a  very 
wet  June  followed  by  a  dry  and  hot  spell  in  July.  There  has 
been  plenty  of  rain  recently,  but  the  tomato  crop  does  not 
promise  a  good  yield.  With  several  locations  not  operating  this 
season,  and  acreage  cut  by  those  that  are,  middle  Tennessee  will 
not  have  near  the  pack  it  had  in  1938.  Canned  tomato  prices 
should  show  considerable  improvement  by  fall  in  Tennessee,  if 
not  generally. 

COLUMBIA  &  CULLEOKA,  TENN.,  August  14th,  1939 — We  have 
600  acres  under  contract.  The  prospective  production  at  this 
time  is  75  per  cent  of  normal.  Operating  two  factories.  Last 
year  operated  4  factories  and  had  1700  acres  under  contract. 

BEDFORD,  VA.,  August  14th,  1939 — The  acreage  this  year  is 
about  80  per  cent  of  last  year,  and  the  prospects  for  a  yield  is 
not  as  good. 

BUCHANAN,  VA.,  August  16th,  1939 — There  is  nothing  canned 
in  this  section  but  tomatoes  and  they  are  two  weeks  late.  The 
acreage  will  be  25  per  cent  less  than  last  year.  Black  stem  has 
thinned  them  badly  and  now  they  are  rotting  in  the  fields. 

BEANS 

BLOOMSBURG,  PA.,  August  14th,  1939 — Lima:  Early  beans  about 
35  per  cent  due  to  dry  weather.  Late  beans  much  better  if 
weather  is  favorable. 

WISCONSIN  RAPIDS,  wis.,  August  11th,  1939 —  Wax:  Wax  bean 
crop  30  per  cent  of  normal.  Green:  Green  bean  pack  will  be 
90  per  cent.  Rains  last  two  days  have  been  excellent.  Expect 
to  be  running  24  hours  per  day  starting  the  12th.  Quality 
better  than  last  year. 

FRUIT 

HARRINGTON,  MAINE,  August  10th,  1939 — Blueberry:  Acreage 
is  about  normal.  Indications  are  a  light  yield  may  be  expected. 
Very  Dry.  Rain  badly  needed. 

CORN 

BLOOMSBURG,  PA.,  August  14th,  1939 — Short  pack,  possibly  50 
per  cent,  due  to  dry  weather. 

NEW  FREEDOM,  PA.,  August  12th,  1939 — A  severe  drought  is 
damaging  our  growing  sweet  corn,  stringless  beans  and  lima 
beans.  This  section  has  had  a  few  brief  showers  that  have  wet 
only  the  surface,  where  what  we  need  is  one  or  two  days  rain. 
The  yield  of  all  of  our  crops  will  be  reduced  by  this  hot,  dry 
weather.  The  same  general  conditions  seem  to  prevail  in  a  wide 
territory — Maryland  and  Delaware  south,  and  New  York  State 
north  of  us. 


WAYNESVILLE,  OHIO,  August  14th,  1939 — Plant  not  in  opera¬ 
tion. 

PICKETT,  WIS.,  August  9th,  1939 — Crop  looks  to  be  between  60 
and  75  per  cent.  Will  start  packing  tomorrow. 

OTHER  ITEMS 

WOODLAND,  WIS.,  August  9th,  1939 — Conditions  of  our  Fall 
crops  are  good.  We  have  red  beets  and  they  are  of  very  good 
flavor  and  color.  Also  have  some  very  good  carrots  coming  up 
and  had  good  weather  conditions  with  rain.  We  have  started 
packing  the  red  beets  and  they  are  excellent  and  of  high  quality. 

ROCKY  MOUNT,  VA.,  August  7th,  1939 — If  canners  would  only 
keep  their  mouths  shut  and  give  no  information  to  anyone,  they 
may  have  a  chance  of  a  fair  price.  They  instead  report  exactly 
what  they  are  doing  even  to  the  number  of  cases  they  are  put¬ 
ting  up.  The  jobbers,  brokers  and  buyers  of  all  kinds  know 
just  what  is  packed  and  pay  just  what  they  want  to  pay.  I 
have  no  information  to  give.  I'll  pack  when  I  feel  like  it,  sell 
if  the  price  is  fair  and  refuse  to  sell  at  give  way  prices. 

AN  ASIDE  ON  FOODS 

Dead  Lama  Cause  of  Butter  Crisis — Panchen's  Huge 
Retinue  Use  It  To  Keep  1,000  Lamps  Alight 
At  Coffin. 

From  Tachienlu,  Sinkiang,  the  Associated  Press 
tells  the  following  story: 

This  speck  on  the  Tibetan  border,  is  concerned  with 
a  vital  shortage  of  yak  butter.  In  Tibet  itself  there  is 
no  shortage,  but  every  man  along  the  1,700  mile  bor¬ 
der  between  Tibet  and  China,  and  especially  in  Sin- 
kiang,  feels  the  pinch  in  the  scarcity  of  the  frontier’s 
staff  of  life. 

Inhabitants  can  get  along  nicely  on  three  main¬ 
stays — dzamba  (ground  barley),  Chinese  tea  and  yak 
butter.  Dzamba  is  plentiful,  Chinese  tea  is  arriving 
by  caravans  of  1,000  pack-coolies  daily,  but  the  unusual 
demand  for  yak  butter  by  the  retinue  of  the  dead  Pan- 
chen  Lama  has  caused  the  worst  shortage  in  many 
years  in  that  vital  necessity. 

RETINUE  EAT  LARGE  QUANTITIES 

The  Panchen’s  retinue  of  more  than  1,000  eat  large 
quantities  of  the  butter  and  in  addition  keep  1,000 
butter  lamps  burning  in  front  of  the  Panchen’s  coffin. 

At  present  all  signs  point  to  a  continued  shortage 
until  the  body  of  the  Panchen  Lama — who  was  Tibet’s 
spiritual  ruler — is  safely  placed  in  its  sacred  home  in 
Drashe  Lhumbo.  The  Panchen  Lama  died  late  in  1937 
while  returning  to  Tibet  from  exile.  His  retinue  car¬ 
ried  his  body  as  far  as  Kanze,  on  the  Tibetan  border, 
where  a  dispute  arose  and  negotiations  on  its  eventual 
disposal  are  still  being  carried  on. 

For  nine  months  foraging  parties  from  the  Pan¬ 
chen’s  camp  at  Kanze  have  scoured  the  Sinkiang 
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countryside  buying  up  all  the  yak  butter.  The  supply 
dwindled  and  the  price  soared.  These  foraging  parties 
were  kept  out  of  Tibet  itself  by  partisans  of  the  dead 
Dalai  Lama,  who  was  Tibet’s  temporal  ruler. 

ESSENTIAL  TO  NOMADS 

Yak  butter  is  the  major  and  necessary  item  in  the 
nomad’s  menu.  He  eats  it,  drinks  it,  rubs  in  on  his 
body,  burns  it  in  his  temple,  and  offers  it  as  a  sacrifice 
to  his  gods. 

Dzamba — ground  and  roasted  barley — is  mixed  with 
yak  butter  and  tea.  The  tea  is  boiled  about  one  hour, 
pored  into  a  churn  with  a  huge  lump  of  yak  butter,  and 
churned  into  a  consistency  something  like  pea  soup. 
This  butter  tea  then  is  poured  into  a  wooden  bowl. 
Dzamba  is  added  to  make  a  solid  lump  of  dough,  which 
is  eaten  with  more  butter  tea. 

FOOD  EXHIBITS  SCORE  AT  GOLDEN 
CATE  EXPOSITION 

By  Berkeley 

ISITORS  to  the  Golden  Gate  International  Expo¬ 
sition,  San  Francisco,  both  laymen  and  those 
associated  with  the  food  industry,  comment  on 
the  fact  that  food  exhibits  here  are  being  operated  on 
quite  different  lines  than  at  former  expositions. 

Although  the  majority  of  exhibitors  are  big  adver¬ 
tisers  in  the  industry,  and  old  hands  at  exposition 
display,  almost  all  have  adopted  new  themes  from  past 
fairs.  In  fact,  many  of  the  old  standbys  of  exposition 
display  have  been  discarded  in  favor  of  new  lines  of 
approach. 

Surprising  is  the  fact  that  few  exhibitors  offer  free 
servings,  long  such  a  feature  at  food  shows.  The  reason 
assigned  is  that  a  new  technique  is  being  adopted  which 
attaches  relatively  less  importance  to  free  sampling. 
There  are  some  notable  exceptions,  particularly  the 
case  of  the  olive  growers  and  packers  who  maintain  a 
booth  where  samples  are  passed  out  freely  for  sampling 
on  the  spot. 

The  H.  J.  Heinz  Company  has  enlarged  upon  its 
Century  of  Progress  display,  featuring  “Kitchens  of 
the  World,”  and  offers  samples  part  of  the  time,  but 
this  plan  is  frequently  suspended  to  permit  attendants 
to  talk  individually  with  visitors.  Most  of  the  free 
samples  are  passed  out  by  manufacturers  of  cooking 
utensils  who  prepare  meals  and  give  servings  to  ad¬ 
vertise  their  wares. 

Another  surprising  feature  to  many  who  visit  the 
Foods  and  Beverages  Building  is  the  conspicuous 
absence  of  advertising  literature.  Ground  rules  curb 
the  indiscriminate  passing  out  of  printed  matter  and 
exhibitors  are  happy  about  the  whole  thing.  Almost 
every  firm  has  something  in  booklet  form,  but  these 
are  given  only  those  who  display  a  genuine  interest  in 
the  product. 

It  is  also  quite  noticeable  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
advertising  souvenirs.  Here  again,  Heinz  is  the  notable 
exception.  The  time  honored  pickle-pin  is  passed  out 
to  all  who  wish  it  and  quite  a  few  display  pins  as 
received  at  the  Chicago  Fair.  Another  keepsake  avail¬ 
able  in  the  Heinz  booth  is  a  tiny  tomato  can  suitable 


for  a  bracelet  adornment.  At  first,  this  was  offered  at 
five  cents,  but  the  price  has  since  been  raised  to  a 
dime,  with  no  lessening  of  sales. 

Thoroughly  satisfactory  are  the  results  being  had 
by  the  California  Packing  Corporation  whose  large 
booth  is  a  pictorial  representation  of  every  phase  of 
the  canned  foods  industry,  from  the  growing  and  har¬ 
vesting  of  crops,  to  processing  and  shipping,  with 
fishing  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  Outstanding  here 
is  the  display  behind  glass  of  cut-out  samples  of 
every  product  packed  by  the  firm,  with  attendants  on 
hand  to  answer  questions  in  detail. 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  are  scoring  heavily  with  a 
puppet  show  and  with  their  elaborate  display  in  the 
form  of  a  treasure  ship.  Tomato  juice  and  pineapple 
juice  are  dispensed  here  at  a  modest  price.  Nearby  is 
the  small  display  of  the  Sunnyvale  Packing  Co.,  where 
a  hit  has  been  scored  with  the  serving  of  Rancho 
California  Soups  at  five  cents  a  cup.  Soup  is  a  new 
venture  with  the  firm  but  an  excellent  local  business 
has  been  built  up  since  the  installation  of  the  display 
at  the  Exposition.  Pork  and  beans  are  also  packed. 

No  World’s  Fair  has  ever  used  motion  pictures  so 
extensively,  particularly  in  the  foods  building.  Three 
of  the  largest  theatres  in  exhibit  palaces  are  in  the 
Foods  and  Beverage  Building  and  many  of  the  films  in 
foreign.  State  and  county  buildings  have  to  do  with 
the  canning  of  foods. 

Outstanding  is  the  theatre  of  Hills  Bros.  Coffee,  Inc., 
with  a  film,  “Behind  the  Cup,”  picturing  in  cinecolor 
the  romantic  story  of  coffee,  from  field  to  consumer, 
including  the  packing  in  cans.  Nearby  is  the  Star 
Theatre  of  Armour  &  Co.,  where  the  complete  story 
of  hams  and  bacon  from  farm  to  breakfast  table  is 
told  in  a  30-minute  film.  In  the  Agricultural  Building 
adjoining,  a  large  variety  of  films  is  showing,  telling 
the  story  of  the  growing,  marketing  and  preparing  of 
foodstuffs  offered  the  public. 

The  milk  industry  maintains  headquarters  in  the 
Dairy  Building  sponsored  by  the  California  Dairy 
Council.  In  the  main  exhibit  hall  demonstrations  of 
milking  are  given  daily,  in  conjunction  with  lectures 
on  the  sanitary  requirements  for  dairies  and  milk 
handling  plants.  Displays  illustrate  how  milk  is  con¬ 
densed  for  canning  and  reduced  to  powder  form  for 
marketing  as  dry  milk. 

Of  particular  interest  to  food  product  manufacturers 
are  the  displays  given  over  to  packaging,  with  cans, 
glass  and  paper  products  given  attention. 

Refrigerations  exhibits,  both  ice  and  mechanical,  are 
getting  a  lot  of  attention,  and  frozen  foods  exhibits, 
installed  by  the  Frosted  Foods  Institute,  are  acquaint¬ 
ing  many  with  this  product.  Comparatively  few  of 
those  who  inspect  this  exhibit  have  ever  used  frosted 
foods  and  amazement  is  expressed  at  the  wide  variety 
of  fruits,  vegetables  and  fish  now  available. 

Two  breweries  maintain  exhibits  in  the  Foods  and 
Beverages  Building  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  canners 
are  not  interested  in  these,  since  a  considerable  part 
of  the  country’s  output  of  beer  is  now  marketed  in 
the  canned  form. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


BIG  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES  SHOW  TO  BE  HELD 

Guided  by  the  return  of  a  questionnaire  to  members  which 
showed  an  overwhelmingly  favorable  majority,  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association, 
voted  on  Tuesday,  August  15th,  to  hold  an  unlimited  machinery 
and  supplies  show  at  the  Stevens  Hotel  during  Convention  Week 
of  January  20th. 

Improvements  and  the  development  of  many  new  items  and 
the  anxiety  to  show  and  demonstrate  the  advantages  to  canners 
was  the  motivating  factor  strongly  in  evidence  in  the  summary 
of  returns.  Conditions  within  the  industry  have  shown  marked 
improvement  and  it  is  believed  that  canners  generally  will  be 
anxious  to  learn  of  the  “news”  and  to  take  advantage  of  the 
benefits  afforded  in  their  use. 

COMMISSION  TERMINATES  OLIVE  PRO-RATE 

The  California  Agricultural  Prorate  Commission  has  termi¬ 
nated  the  olive  proiate  in  Zone  1.  The  original  plan  was  to 
continue  the  prorate  but  vigorous  protests  were  made  and 
petitions  filed  which  brought  about  a  reconsideration.  Articles 
of  incorporation  of  California  Ripe  Olive  Growers,  Inc.,  have 
been  filed,  with  the  principal  office  of  the  co-operative  marketing 
organization  to  be  in  Tulare  County. 

HEINZ  KILLED  IN  ACCIDENT 

Rust  Heinz,  25-year  old  son  of  Howard  Heinz,  President  of  the 
H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  was  killed  recently  in  an  automo¬ 
bile  accident  near  Pittsburgh. 

SEPARATE  HANDLING  CHARGES  APPROVED 

California  shippers  who  have  fought  against  seperate  handling 
charges  for  general  cargo  beyond  ship’s  tackle,  both  in  inter¬ 
coastal  and  in  foreign  trade,  lost  their  contentions  in  decisions 
handed  down  by  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  in  Washington. 
The  commission  found  the  seperate  handling  charges  not  unrea¬ 
sonable.  The  foreign  issue  was  raised  in  cases  brought  by  the 
Canners  League  of  California,  and  others. 

RESENTS  PURCHASE  OF  JAPANESE  SALMON 

The  recent  heavy  purchases  of  Japanese  canned  salmon  by 
English  interests  has  aroused  considerable  resentment  in  Great 
Britain,  according  to  reports  received  by  California  packers  from 
London.  Labeling  laws  at  present  permit  packers  outside  the 
Empire  to  label  their  merchandise  either  “Foreign”,  or  with  the 
name  of  the  country.  A  movement  is  now  under  way  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  compel  the  label  to  carry  the  name  of  the  country  of 
origin.  Thus  Japanese  pack  salmon  would  have  to  bear  the 
name  “Japan”. 


PROSPECTS  BRIGHT  DESPITE  FOREIGN  TENSION 

Stanley  Powell,  export  manager  for  the  California  Packing 
Corporation,  is  back  at  his  San  Francisco  headquarters  from  his 
annual  trip  to  Europe.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  in  London 
this  year,  although  he  visted  the  Scandinavian  countries.  Every¬ 
where,  he  said,  there  was  the  feeling  of  tension,  but  in  spite  of 
this,  and  the  fewer  open  markets,  prospects  were  bright  for  a 
good  business  in  canned  products.  Distributors  were  found  to 
be  carrying  light  stocks,  in  contrast  to  some  former  years. 


ONE  WAY  OF  SETTLEMENT 

The  settlement  of  a  little  competitive  dispute  will  come  to  a 
head  in  the  very  near  future  when  W.  E.  (Nik)  Nicholoy,  Scott- 
Viner  Company  and  H.  L.  (Herb)  Enzelberger,  Owens-Illinois 
Glass  Company  will  meet  William  (Bill)  De  Back,  Chisholm- 
Ryder  Company  and  Sherlock  McKewen,  Continental  Can  Com¬ 
pany  with  bludgeons  of  golf  over  a  battle-ground  yet  to  be 
determined.  L.  W.  (Les)  Graaskamp,  American  Can  Company, 
will  referee  and  the  decision  is  to  be  awarded  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

FROSTED  FOODS  CORPORATION 

The  Frosted  Foods  Corporation  of  Arizona,  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  at  Tucson  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  by  Harry 
A.  and  George  H.  Dalton. 

PEACH  SALES  CONTEST  WINNERS 

Mrs.  Helen  E.  Still,  Idaho  Grocery  Company,  Nampa,  Idaho, 
won  first  prize  of  $25  in  the  Canned  Peach  sales  display-letter 
contest  conducted  during,  July  by  American  Can  Company.  J. 
Newborn,  Block  Island  Dairy,  New  York  City  won  the  $10  second 
prize.  The  prize  winning  letter  follows: 

MY  CANNED  PEACH  DISPLAY 

A  smart  grocer  knows  that  he  must  push  his  canned  peaches 
mighty  hard  if  he  wishes  to  turn  over  his  stock  before  fresh 
peach  season  starts.  With  this  idea  in  mind  I  told  my  business 
partner  (who  is  also  my  husband)  to  let  me  take  charge  of 
this  item. 

Being  a  woman  has  many  advantages  in  the  grocery  business 
as  there  are  many  questions  women  ask  which  stump  the  other 
sex  in  regard  to  preparing  food,  etc.  Knowing  that  a  good  floor 
display  placed  directly  in  front  of  the  main  entrance  would  catch 
their  eye  upon  entering,  I  built  quite  a  massive  display  of  all 
sizes  and  kinds  of  canned  peaches.  A  nice  large  placard  with 
the  prices  was  also  placed  on  this  pyramid  of  cans  and  one  of 
my  ideas  was  to  write  some  good  recipes  on  my  regular  filing 
cards  for  l  ecipes  and  every  two  days  I  would  paste  four  different 
recipes  using  some  kind  of  canned  peach. 

It  is  surprising  to  note  how  many  women  appreciate  a  new 
idea  in  preparing  food,  and  often  other  items  will  be  purchased 
at  the  same  time  in  order  to  try  a  recipe.  Two  different  times  I 
made  up  the  recipes  at  home  and  put  them  on  the  peach  display. 
Using  a  glass  salad  bowl  I  prepared  a  gelatine  salad  made  with 
peach  halves  which  showed  up  beautifully  through  the  glass. 
Then,  using  a  glass  baking  dish  I  used  sliced  peaches  in  a  des¬ 
sert  with  a  cake  top.  This  display  appealed  a  great  deal  more 
to  the  customers  than  just  to  see  the  printed  recipe.  Another 
day  I  opened  a  can  of  both  sliced  and  halved  peaches  of  all 
grades,  both  the  cheaper  and  better  ones.  I  put  the  contents  of 
the  cans  in  attractive  dishes  and  placed  paper  spoons  handy  and 
let  my  customers  sample  them. 

Women  all  want  to  “get  something  for  nothing”,  so  the  last 
day  of  the  display,  with  the  purchase  of  any  can  of  peaches 
one  guess  was  allowed  as  to  how  many  slices  there  were  in  a  No. 
2V2  can  of  sliced  peaches.  The  winner  was  given  six  cans  of  the 
same  brand  of  peaches  who  guessed  the  nearest.  This  really  did 
push  sales  that  day  and  we  were  repaid  many  times  as  “guessers” 
usually  made  other  purchases  when  registering  their  guess. 

All  my  effort  and  time  was  well  worth  it,  as  my  husband  was 
very  pleased  with  the  results  obtained  and  urges  me  not  to  let 
too  much  time  go  by  before  trying  the  same  idea  with  other 
canned  foods. 
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NATIONAL  ADHESIVES  CHANCE  NAME 

Announcement  has  been  made  by  National  Adhesives  Corpora¬ 
tion  that  on  or  about  August  25,  the  Company  will  be  changed  to 
National  Starch  Products,  Inc. 

For  some  years,  officials  of  the  Company  have  realized  that  the 
name  “Adhesives”  has  not  been  fully  descriptive  of  its  products. 
The  majority  of  National’s  glues  and  gums  are  manufactured 
from  starches  processed  in  its  own  refinery  at  Dunellen,  N.  J., 
and  in  recent  years  the  company  has  become  an  important  factor 
in  the  manufacture  and  processing  of  starches  for  foods,  con¬ 
fectionery,  textiles,  and  paper,  as  well  as  in  the  production  of 
lacquers,  thermoplastics,  and  similar  materials. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Company  decided  to  change  its  name. 
The  present  National  Adhesives  Corporation  will  operate  as  a 
division  of  National  Starch  Products,  Inc.,  and  will  continue  to 
manufacture  a  full  line  of  adhesives,  lacquers,  and  allied  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  management  of  National  Starch  Products,  Inc.,  will 
be  identical  with  that  of  National  Adhesives  Corporation,  with 
Alexander  Alexander  as  chairman  of  the  board,  and  Frank 
Greenwald  as  president. 

A  30-MINUTE  BUFFET  SUPPER 

The  release  on  the  “Fifteen-Minute  Canned  Food  Meal”  issued 
over  July  4th,  proved  so  effective  in  all  pails  of  the  country, 
that  the  American  Can  Company  has  just  released  a  supplement 
in  the  form  of  a  “Thirty-Minute  Canned  Food  Buffet  Supper” 
for  Labor  Day.  This  was  sent  to  newspapers  in  over  eighty 
leading  cities  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Canco  Testing  Kitchen  worked  out  the  buffet  supper  which 
calls  for  eight  kinds  of  canned  foods:  juice,  spaghetti,  sausage, 
asparagus,  corn,  mixed  fruit,  wafers  and  coffee. 

HAWAIIAN  PINEAPPLE  PROFITS  DOWN 

The  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  has  re¬ 
ported  a  net  profit  of  $1,408,428  for  the  twelve  months  ending 
May  31,  after  all  charges,  or  $1.06  a  share  on  the  common  stock 
outstanding.  This  compares  with  $2,250,731,  or  $1.69  a  share 
for  the  1938  fiscal  year.  Inventories  on  May  31  totaled  $5,207,- 
016,  including  the  company’s  equity  in  Pineapple  Producers  Co¬ 
operative  Association,  compared  with  $1,561,299  on  May  31,  1938. 

NEW  CHAIN  TAX  DRIVE  STARTED 

EPRESENTATIVE  PATMAN  of  Texas  indicated 
this  week  that  the  effort  to  have  Congress  enact 
heavy  graduated  taxes  on  chain  stores  had  started 
as  far  as  the  coming  session  was  concerned.  In  a 
statement  urging  independent  merchants  throughout 
the  country  to  contact  their  Congressmen  and  Senators 
during  the  recess  period,  Rep.  Patman  charged  that  the 
large  interstate  chains  had  spent  millions  of  dollars  in 
public  relations  and  lobbying  activities. 

Rep.  Patman  said  there  was  a  good  chance  of  the 
bill  passing  at  the  coming  session  although  much  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  interest  shown  by  people  in  behalf 
of  the  measure. 

FROZEN  VEGETABLE  STORAGE  HIGHER 

OVERNMENT  cold  storage  report  for  August  1 
showed  a  total  of  63,026,000  lbs.  of  frozen  vege¬ 
tables  in  storage  throughout  the  country  com¬ 
pared  with  54,141000  lbs.  on  July  1,  and  with 
45,851,000  lbs.  on  August  1,  1938.  The  largest  gains 
were  scored  by  green  peas,  snap  beans  and  sweet  corn. 
Holdings  of  asparagus,  limas,  spinach  and  “other  vege¬ 
tables”  declined. 


AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCERS  LIEN  BILL 
BECOMES  LAW 

From  California  Fruit  News 

The  growers  lien  bill  before  the  recent  California 
Legislature  passed  as  Assembly  Bill  1278  became 
Chapter  Law  828  with  the  signature  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  a  few  days  ago  (this  started  out  to  be  A.  B. 
1268).  This  new  law  adds  sections  to  the  agricultural 
code  enlarging  the  opportunity  of  producers  of  farm 
products  sold  to  processors  in  providing  lien  provi¬ 
sions.  The  growers  lien  bill  was  the  subject  of  con¬ 
siderable  controversy  by  canners,  bankers  and  farm 
organizations  before  the  recent  Legislature,  and  as  a 
result  was  amended  by  the  acceptance  of  the  phrase¬ 
ology  suggested  by  the  bankers  group  and  concurred 
in  by  the  canners.  As  originally  drawn  up  and  en¬ 
dorsed  by  some  of  the  farm  organizations,  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Bankers  Association  found  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible,  in  practice,  for  banks  to  finance  canners 
through  the  hypothecation  of  warehouse  receipts  on 
their  stored  products,  if  such  had  possible  prior  liens 
attaching  in  the  interest  of  agricultural  producers. 

The  California  Farm  Bureau  Federation  was  origi¬ 
nally  unwilling  to  accept  the  bankers  suggested  amend¬ 
ment.  The  canners  generally  agreed  with  the  bankers 
in  the  need  for  such,  if  this  legislation  were  to  pass  at 
all.  Otherwise  canners  largely  would  be  unable  to 
secure  their  needed  financing.  The  California  Bank¬ 
ers  Asociation  had  prepared  an  amendment  to  this 
growers  lien  bill,  which  it  said  would  be  satisfactory 
to  bankers,  and  ultimately  agreement  was  had  with 
the  proponents  of  the  legislation. 

The  bill  was  passed  and  has  been  signed  by  the 
Governor  and  becomes  effective  September  19.  As 
enacted,  it  is  quite  complicated  in  phraseology,  show¬ 
ing  the  fine  hand  of  the  legal  profession  in  the  volume 
of  wording.  While  agricultural  producers  have  now 
important  opportunity  in  the  sections  added  to  the 
agricultural  code  of  the  State — 1300.7,  1300.8,  1300.9, 
1300.9a,  1300.9b,  1300.9c,  1300.9d,  1300.9e,  1300.9f, 
1300.9g — it  would  seem  reasonable  to  assume  they  will 
have  difficulty  in  knowing  it.  But  it  is  all  there. 

As  the  bill  was  amended  before  passage,  by  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  terms  of  the  bankers  amendment,  if  at  any 
time  a  processor  fails  to  pay  a  grower  when  payment  is 
due,  such  grower  may  protect  himself  by  filing  a  state¬ 
ment  with  the  credit  supplier  indicating  that  payment 
has  not  been  made,  and  the  amount.  This  notice  will 
make  it  necessary  for  the  banker  or  other  credit  sup¬ 
plier  to  withhold  the  amount  of  the  claim  for  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  grower,  out  of  any  additional  loans  to  the 
processor  made  subsequently.  This  avoids  clouding 
the  credit  supplier’s  collateral,  which  as  of  the  original 
bill  presented  by  the  Farm  Bureau  interests  would 
have  made  canners’  warehouse  receipts  not  worth  the 
paper  on  which  they  were  written. 

This  whole  matter  as  finally  passed  it  is  understood 
has  the  approval  of  the  Canners  League  of  California. 

WEBBER  HEADS  ARMOUR  ADVERTISING 

James  E.  Webber,  formerly  assistant  to  Wm.  R.  Hemrich, 
resigned,  has  been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  as  advertising 
manager  of  Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
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Rod  Corn  Washer 

using  a  combination  of  accurately  spaced  rods 
and  our  "curtain  of  water  with  the  jet  effect"  is 
the  one  way  that  corn  can  be  washed  absolutely 
clean  and  not  lose  any  milh  or  flavor  out  of  the 
corn.  The  result  is  a  good,  clean,  full-flavored 
pack  that  will  command  top  prices. 

Let  at  tell  you  about  it. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

“The  Original  Grader  Houee” 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


High  Speed 

CANNING  MACHINERY 

made  of  the  best  metals 

SYRUPERS  for  Fruits 

FILLERS  for  Soups,  Juices, 
Puree,  Ketchup,  Oil  and  Beer 

UNIT  ROLLER  EXHAUST 
BOXES,  any  capacity  . 
all  sizes  of  cans. 

SAFE  - T  -  CLUTCHES 
NEVER  -  MISS  TIMERS 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Canning  Machinery 
ALAMEDA.  CALIFORNIA 


ITS  ECONOMICAL  TO 


BUY  the  BEST 

that  means 

KYLER 

LABELERS  and  BOXERS 


BEGIN  TO  SAVE  ON  YOUR  COSTS 
BUY  KYLER  MACHINES  .  .  .  . 

'They  have  everythins  with  half  the  parts." 


WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 
Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 


n  1  *  [ • 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANV 

I NC OR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  THE  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Retailers  Buying  Heavily  Dicounts  Reports  of  Small  Business — 
The  Corn  and  the  Tomato  Situations — Canadian  Packs  Falling 
Short — Pea  Cutting  Bee  Shows  Value  of  Official  Grading 
For  Both  Buyers  and  Sellers. 

The  market — The  silencer  has  again  been  put  on 
by  the  chains,  the  voluntaries,  and  all  the  big 
buyers  of  canned  foods,  who  seem  able  to  “keep 
quiet”  big  purchases  and  shipments,  the  canners  fall¬ 
ing  for  the  trick.  Or  maybe  the  sellers  are  gagged 
into  silence  due  to  the  manner  or  terms  of  the  sales. 
But  there  is  always  a  trail  left  uncovered,  and  the 
truth  creeps  out.  “Retailers  are  buying  heavily  and 
with  more  confidence  especially  of  canned  foods.” 
Government  statisticians  report  a  billion  dollar  increase 
in  retail  buying  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  over 
last  year  at  the  same  time.  And  canned  foods  are 
mentioned  as  “especially”.  So  the  canners,  and,  as  it 
were,  their  sales  (save  the  mark!)  agents  may  score 
up  another  lost  opportunity  to  get  better  prices  under 
increased  demand.  They  muffed  again. 

Yet  the  report  is  widespread  that  the  canners  are 
very  much  firmer  in  their  ideas,  and  are  resisting  low 
price  offers,  at  least  in  the  main.  And  they  should  so 
act,  in  face  of  crop  conditions  and  reasonably  to  be 
expected  packs. 

We  have  covered  the  corn  situation  in  our  editorial, 
but  as  we  close  this  issue  we  are  regaled  with  the 
stories :  “they  are  getting  beautiful  yields  in  corn  can¬ 
ning  regions”  of  the  middle  west,  and  even  of  indi¬ 
vidual  canners  in  many  other  localities,  and  that  some 
canners  are  getting  scared  that  their  packs  will  be  too 
good!  As  a  matter  of  fact  those  canners  are  merely 
lucky  in  getting  yields  while  other  corn  canners  are 
either  not  getting  packs  because  they  are  not  operating, 
or  are  getting  smaller  than  usual  returns — cans  per 
ton — the  one  thing  which  every  canner  used  to  pray 
for,  if  he  ever  prayed  at  all.  Hasn’t  the  maxim  of 
every  canner  always  been:  if  I  can  only  get  a  good 
pack  and  others  have  a  failure  ?  The  Corn  Canners  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau  has  been  trying  to  hold  the  fort,  but  it’s  a 
hard  job.  Why  don’t  these  scary  canners  look  further 
than  their  own  noses?  The  acreage  cut  amounts  to 
33  per  cent,  or  just  about  the  total  of  the  carry-over 
based  upon  the  record  high  yield  of  last  season — 7  mil¬ 
lion  cases.  Then  turn  to  our  New  York  Market  for  a 
view  of  the  corn  situation  in  New  York  State;  look  at 
the  situation  in  Wisconsin,  which  like  New  York  may 
have  a  half  pack,  and  the  same  thing  in  the  Tri-States 
and  Pennsylvania.  Granted  the  carry-over  keeps  away 
the  danger  of  a  run-a-way  market  on  canned  com,  but 
at  worse  it  merely  serves  to  fill  in  what  would  be  with¬ 
out  it,  a  deplorable  shortage  and  too  high  prices.  To 


make  the  situation  appear  as  weak,  is  pure  nonsense, 
and  coming  months  will  prove  it.  But  if  you  have 
given  away  your  pack,  what  good  will  that  do  you  ? 

TOMATOES — ^With  this  item  we  have  treated  at 
length  in  the  Editorial,  and  have  merely  to  add :  rumors 
are  thick  that  prices  as  low'  as  55  cents  are  being  made 
for  standard  2s,  with  other  sizes  in  proportion.  As  we 
warned  you  last  week,  let  the  interests  sell  themselves 
out  at  these  give-away  prices,  but  don’t  keep  their  game 
going  by  giving  them  your  tomatoes  to  sell.  If  you 
drain  their  supply  in  this  way  they  will  soon  have  to 
pay  decent  prices  or  let  their  principals  go  without,  and 
they  cannot  operate  without  canned  tomatoes!  Can¬ 
ners  are  not  making  any  such  prices,  because  it  is 
costing  more  to  pack  tomatoes  than  for  many  a  year. 
If  there  is  any  money  in  these  2s  at  60  cents  then  we 
have  been  misinformed ;  it  is  more  likely  that  the  can¬ 
ner  who  thinks  he  can  make  money  at  that  price — any¬ 
where — is  way  off.  Good  standard  2s  are  worth  671/2 
cents  as  minimum,  and  70  cents  is  being  named  by 
many  well  experienced  canners.  But  of  course  this  is 
not  the  time  to  sell  canned  tomatoes.  The  financially 
weak  canners  are  forced  to  sell — as  they  pack;  and 
that  is  no  time  for  any  worthwhile  canner  to  come  into 
the  market.  Left  to  themselves  the  market  would  soon 
be  cleaned  out  of  them,  and  their  small  packs. 

And  you  will  do  well  to  read  the  Crop  Reports  this 
week,  and  understand  the  situation. 

Reports  come  down  from  Canada  that  their  pea  pack 
was  but  half  normal,  and  that  the  carry-over  there 
was  only  about  II/2  million  cases,  so  that  they  look  for 
higher  prices  on  peas  in  Canada.  And  it  seems  their 
stringless  bean  pack  was  along  the  same  general  line. 
After  last  year’s  heavy  output  every  canner  seems  to 
have  taken  the  bit  into  his  teeth  and  cut  the  packs  this 
year,  heavily.  And,  we  would  add,  instead  of  more  and 
better  merchandising  efforts. 

The  canned  pea  market  is  quiet  but  strong,  with  low 
priced  quotations  causing  careful  inquiry  into  quality. 
In  this  region  there  is  no  worry  about  stocks  on  hand, 
as  they  are  either  gone  or  are  too  light. 

PEA  CUTTING  BEE — On  August  8th  to  10th,  they 
held  a  cutting  bee  in  Wisconsin,  on  canned  peas,  and 
samples  were  submitted  by  over  40  canners.  Some 
interesting  developments  came  out  of  this.  For 
instance,  of  2  sieve  Alaskas,  which  should  score  90-92, 
there  were  29  samples,  in  12  lots.  All  lots  were  graded 
by  a  Federal  Grader,  and  likewise  by  a  Committee  of 
canners  and  be  it  remarked  that  the  Federal  Grader 
ran  one  point  higher  on  all  samples  than  the  Committee. 
Exactly  one-half  (6  of  the  lots)  graded  from  90  to  95, 
the  balance  running  down  to  76  Federal  grade.  By 
the  Committee,  the  same  lots  ran  5  from  90  to  94,  and 
7  below  running  down  to  75. 
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In  3  sieve  Alaskas,  grade  80  to  85,  of  14  lots  9  graded 
from  80  to  88,  and  5  graded  lower,  down  to  71  and  the 
Federal  grading.  In  4  Alaskas,  grade  68-72,  of  14 
lots,  10  graded  from  68  to  79,  the  remaining  lots  four 
running  67,  66,  63  and  62.  It  will  be  noticed  there 
were  five  lots  running  far  above  the  maximum  (72). 

These  were  73,  74,  76,  77  and  79.  So  apparently  as 
many  canners  under-valued  their  peas  as  there  were 
who  over-valued  them,  a  lesson  worth  learning,  and 
one  of  the  great  benefits  of  this  cutting. 

Buyers  are  quite  generally  calling  for  official  grading 
of  the  goods  they  buy,  but  it  also  ought  to  be  very 
apparent  to  all  canners  that  it  is  to  their  advantage 
to  have  their  goods  graded,  and  sold  on  the  actual 
grade.  And  this  applies  not  to  canned  peas  alone  but 
to  all  canned  foods.  Know  the  quality  of  your  goods; 
price  them  in  line  with  it,  and  demand  and  receive  that 
price  rather  than  part  with  the  goods. 

The  fruit  canning  situation  is  well  described  in  our 
California  Market,  as  is  also  the  fish  and  salmon  situa¬ 
tion.  Read  all  these  markets;  keep  yourself  well 
posted;  sell  only  through  your  appointed  brokers — 
avoiding  all  offers  to  buy,  coming  from  others — and 
help  get  your  industry  up  to  the  profit-showing  point  it 
so  well  deserves. 

SOME  TOMATOES  SALES — The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  sales  of  tomatoes  that  have  been  reported 
during  the  past  week: 


Easton,  Maryland,  August  11,  1939. 


Cases 

Size 

Grade 

Price 

Factory 

Spot. 

32 

10 

E.  S. 

$3.50 

Delivered 

Spot  Cash 

250 

10 

C 

3.05 

F.O.B. 

Future 

1400 

10 

C 

3.00 

F.O.B. 

Spot 

50 

10 

E.  S. 

2.90 

Factory 

Future* 

1000 

10 

E.  S. 

2.80 

Factory 

Spotf 

50 

10 

Std. 

2.80 

Factory 

Spotf 

12 

10 

Std. 

Factory 

Spott 

100 

10 

Std. 

2.60 

Factory 

Spot 

690 

21/2 

Std. 

0.85 

F.O.B. 

Spot 

750 

2V2 

Std. 

0.85 

F.O.B. 

Spot 

800 

2V2 

C 

0.83/2 

Baltimore 

Spot 

800 

2 1/2 

c 

0.83/2 

Baltimore 

Spot 

700 

2 1/2 

std. 

0.82 

F  actory 

Spot 

5000 

2/2 

Std. 

0.80 

Factory 

Spot 

700 

2/2 

Std. 

0.80 

Factory 

Spot 

500 

2/2 

Std. 

0.80 

F  actory 

Spot 

1800 

2/2 

Std. 

0.90 

F.O.B. 

Future 

1700 

2 

Std. 

0.62^2 

F.O.B. 

Future 

1500 

2 

Std. 

0.60 

F.O.B. 

Spot 

18  canners  reporting, 

11  canners 

reporting  no 

sales  and  7 

canners  reporting  sales  of  tomatoes. 

Total  cases  Spot  sales  reported  last  week .  5,491 

Total  cases  Spot  sales  reported  this  week . 14,284 


canners  reporting  sales  of  tomatoes. 

Total  cases  Spot  sales  reported  last  week .  5,491 

Total  cases  Spot  sales  reported  this  week . 14,284 

Total  . 19,775 

Total  cases  Future  sales  reported  last  week . 60,075 

Total  cases  Future  sales  reporting  this  week .  3,550 

Total  . 63,625 

Total  Cases  reported  to  date . 83,400 

*  September  Shipment 
t  Cash  less  2  per  cent 
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NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Buying  Broadening — Retailers  Taking  the  Goods  More  Freely — 
New  York  State’s  Small  Corn  Acreage  and  Possible  Pack — 
Green  Beans  Show  Similar  Heavy  Reduction — Lima  Beans  Being 
Canned — Prices  Do  Not  Reflect  the  Smaller  Prospects  in 
Tomatoes — Peas  Less  Active — Succotash  Very  Firm — Fruits 

Quiet  in  Face  of  Real  Interest — Fish  Holds  Attention. 

New  York,  August  18,  1939. 

UMMARY — Canned  foods  buying  has  continued 
along  broad  lines.  This  week  retail  and  wholesale 
distributors  centered  their  attention  more  on  new 
pack  corn,  tomatoes  and  lima  beans.  These  canned 
food  lines  evidently  are  causing  some  concern  as  the 
drought  and  extreme  hot  weather  are  threatening  in¬ 
jury  to  late  summer  crops  in  New  York  and  adjacent 
States. 

An  institute  here  representing  large  chain  interests 
takes  occasion  this  week  to  point  out  that  canned  foods 
are  showing  an  upw’ard  price  trend.  Under  a  heading, 
“Volume  Good — Profits  Thin,”  the  institute  says :  “Bet¬ 
ter  records  being  made  by  wholesale  grocers  because 
their  retail  customers  are  taking  stock  more  freely, 
especially  offering  of  canned  foods  which  are  showing 
an  upward  trend  in  prices.” 

The  “upward  trend”  means,  of  course,  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  the  inability  to  obtain  price  concessions  from 
canners  that  were  so  readily  obtainable  in  1938  and 
early  in  1939.  One  of  the  largest  West  Coast  packers 
(to  show  what  we  mean)  has  just  issued  his  formal 
opening  prices  on  whole  kernel  vacuum  packed  corn 
which  are  5  cents  less  than  last  year’s  opening.  Maine 
corn  also  is  being  offered  at  85  cents  this  week  gainst 
90  cents  one  year  ago.  But  these  prices  are  firm  at 
the  present  writing  where  last  year’s  things  were 
pretty  much  on  the  toboggan. 

CORN — An  idea  of  what  New  York  State  will  can 
in  corn  this  year  will  be  seen  from  figures  just  released 
showing  likely  production  to  be  24,400  tons,  compared 
with  58,400  actual  tons  last  year  and  an  average  of 
100,700  tons  for  1928-1937.  Acreage  is  only  16,600, 
against  22,000  in  1938  and  the  10-year  average  of 
19,710.  A  California  packer  issued  opening  prices 
for  Whole  Kernel  corn  in  brine  at  85  cents  for  303’s 
and  97^2  cents  for  No.  2’s.  Cream  Style  Golden  Ban¬ 
tam,  Tiny  Kernel  and  Country  Gentleman  were  offered 
at  75  cents  for  303’s,  and  85  cents  for  2’s,  f.o.b.  Mid¬ 
west.  Private  label  goods  of  same  packer  may  be  made 
available,  it  is  learned,  at  5  cents  off  the  foregoing. 
Early  Maine  offerings  are  firm  at  85  cents,  at  factory, 
for  fancy  cream  style  Golden  Bantam. 

BEANS — Only  9,500  tons  of  New  York-grown  snap 
beans  are  expected  to  be  available  for  canning  this 
year,  compared  with  17,100  tons  last  year  and  the  10- 
year  average  of  12,100  tons.  National  yields  per  acre 
are  also  below  last  year  although  somewhat  above  aver¬ 
age.  Wax  bean  offerings  from  nearby  canning  sections 
are  made  firmly.  Fancy  cut  at  75  cents  in  303  size, 
871/2  cents  in  2’s,  and  $4.25  for  lO’s,  Pennsylvania 
plant.  Stringless,  choice  cut  green,  are  90  cents  for 
21/2’s,  $3.25  for  lO’s. 


Frank  M.  Shook,  Secretary. 
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Packing  has  started  moderately  on  the  Peninsula  on 
Limas  and  offerings  are  higher  than  previous  quota¬ 
tions.  Mixed  green  and  white  in  No.  2  cans  are  held  at 
80  cents,  and  lO’s  at  $4.25,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

TOMATOES — The  price  trend  for  canned  tomatoes 
reflects  a  material  reduction  in  national  supplies  due  to 
unfavorable  weather  conditions.  New  York,  with  a 
large  crop  last  year,  has  prospects  for  a  reduced  yield 
for  canning  in  1939,  official  estimate  being  116,800  tons 
compared  with  170,200  tons  during  1938  and  a  ten-year 
average  of  100,700  tons.  The  markets  do  not  fully  re¬ 
flect  this  situation,  however.  Peninsula  tomatoes  last 
year  at  this  time,  under  promise  of  much  better  yields, 
were  quoted  at  57 V2  to  61  cents  for  2’s,  and  $2.65  for 
lO’s.  Peninsula  offerings  to  distributors  this  week  run 
571/0  to  62 1/0  cents  for  2’s  and  $2.45  for  lO’s,  standard 
pack  despite  indicated  shortage.  Buying  is  good  as 
might  be  expected. 

PEAS — New  pack  Alaskas  were  somewhat  less  ac¬ 
tive,  due  probably  to  previous  distributor  purchases  in 
this  section.  Canners’  prices  were  well  held  against 
chain  bidding.  Offerings  of  standard  4-sieve,  No.  2’s, 
were  made  at  77 1/0  to  80  cents.  Peninsula,  3-sieve 
Alaskas  at  about  the  same  levels,  and  4-sieve  Alaskas, 
good  standards  in  10  sizes  at  $4.15,  Pennsylvania  plant. 

SUCCOTASH — Upstate  canning  markets  for  the 
green  lima  variety  succotash  are  quite  firm  at  $1.15 
per  dozen.  No.  2  tins,  for  cream  style,  delivered,  and 
$1.25  for  whole  kernel  style. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Continued  firm  market  is  noted  for 
juice,  and  a  number  of  packers  have  withdrawn  from 
the  market  on  46-ounce.  The  remaining  offerings  in 
the  market  range  from  $1.25  to  $1.30  per  dozen,  f.o.b. 
Tampa.  No.  2  tins  of  natural  juice  are  held  at  55  to 
57  Vo  cents,  Florida  plant,  with  a  few  lines  still  named 
at  521/0  cents.  The  sweetened  juice  obtains  the  usual 
premium  of  2 1/0  cents  per  dozen.  Sections  are  firm 
at  85  cents. 

PEARS — New  pack  prices  were  issued  much  earlier 
than  last  year.  Independent  packers  quote  $1.60  for 
standard  and  $1.75  for  choice,  and  $2  for  fancy  Bart- 
letts  in  2Vo  tins,  f.o.b.  West  Coast.  Discounts  for  ship¬ 
ment  during  the  packing  season  range  from  5  to  7V^ 
cents  per  dozen.  The  large  fruit  packing  corporations 
ask  $1.80  on  their  featured  line  of  Bartletts,  and  $1.70 
on  choice  for  private  label.  Price  sharks  lost  no  time 
and  this  week  issued  information  that  the  new  goods 
met  with  a  poor  response  and  that  price  concessions 
were  obtainable.  The  pack,  however,  may  be  light  and 
should  be  cleaned  up  without  difficulty. 

CHERRIES — After  a  period  of  unsettlement,  indi¬ 
cations  were  given  that  the  situation  in  this  pack  is 
strengthening.  One  Michigan  packer  advises  princi¬ 
pals  here  that  his  pack  is  25  per  cent  short  of  expecta¬ 
tions.  His  prices  accordingly  are  being  advanced 
slightly  on  deferred  shipment  to  95  cents  for  No.  2  tins, 
and  to  $4.50  for  No.  lO’s. 

SALMON — The  packer  who  put  his  price  up  10  cents 
last  week  to  $2.25  for  a  featured  line  of  Alaskas  is 
understood  to  have  booked  a  substantial  business  at 
$2.15  prior  to  the  advance.  The  fishing  news  from  the 
West  Coast  is  running  bullish  and  the  fish  light.  Only 
a  slight  improvement  is  reported  in  the  Columbia  River 


run  which  closes  August  25.  The  trade  there  has  until 
then  to  better  the  40  per  cent  shortage  in  the  spring 
pack. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois" 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

August  Business  Much  Improved  Over  Last  Year — Corn  Sellers 
Encouraged — Despite  Bad  Crop  Conditions  Tomatoes  Remain 
Easy — Tomato  Products  Strong — Steady  Movement  of  Peas — 
Beet  Crop  Poor — Bean  Canning  on  Stop  and  Jerks — Fruit 
Prices  Harden — Big  Grocer  Begins  Advertising. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  August  17,  1939. 

ENERAL  MARKET  —  In  comparison  with  a 
year  ago,  August,  1939,  is  going  to  make  a  good 
account  of  itself  both  in  the  movement  of 
canned  foods  into  distributing  channels,  as  well  as 
stability  of  market  prices. 

Wholesale  grocers  are  still  complaining  that  their 
profits  are  narrow  and  that  vicious  cut-throat  prices 
are  in  vogue  in  many  sections. 

Much  talk  is  going  around  about  the  weather  during 
the  next  three  or  four  weeks.  Some  claim  it’s  going  to 
be  dry  here  in  the  Central  West  but  these  long  distance 
weather  prophets  have  not  hit  it  very  well  this  season. 

CORN — Reports  from  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland 
are  that  drought  conditions  have  cut  the  yield  and  will 
shorten  the  pack  quite  a  little.  This  has  had  a  tendency 
to  strengthen  somewhat  the  low  priced  sellers  in  the 
surrounding  States  and  it  is  now  very  difficult  to  obtain 
No.  2  crushed  white  at  60c  factory.  Most  of  the  can¬ 
ners  are  holding  at  62V2C  and  upward.  Indeed  there 
are  very  few  62i/oc  sellers. 

Broad  trading  in  the  market  has  not  been  in  evi¬ 
dence.  Two  or  three  large  buyers  have  been  feeling 
out  some  of  the  canners  and  that  is  taken  as  a  good 
sign. 

Some  Illinois  as  well  as  Indiana  No.  1  tin  fancy 
cream  style  crushed  has  been  offered  in  both  yellow 
and  white  at  55c  factory.  No.  1  tin  corn  was  all  cleaned 
up  from  the  1938  pack.  Some  quotations  are  listed: 
No.  2  extra  standard  narrowgrain,  crushed,  65c;  No.  2 
extra  standard  yellow,  crushed,  70c;  No.  2  fancy 
crushed  yellow,  85c.  These  f.  o.  b.  factory  points  in 
Indiana  and  Illinois. 

TOMATOES — Crop  conditions  south  of  Indianapolis 
are  not  of  the  best  and  some  sections  north  of  the 
Hoosier  capitol  report  many  fields  already  brown,  not 
a  green  leaf  in  them,  and  that  the  vines  are  full  of 
disease.  This  doesn’t  bespeak  of  a  good  or  large  crop. 
In  the  face  of  these  reports,  low  prices  rule  with  the 
going  market  in  Indiana — No.  2  standard  tomatoes, 
60c  to  62V2C  factory;  No.  21,4  standard  tomatoes, 
771/2C  to  82V4c  factory;  No.  10  standard  tomatoes, 
$3.50  to  $3.75  factory. 

TOMATO  PRODUCTS — Catsup  canners  are  crowd¬ 
ing  for  sales.  Buyers  are  looking  for  a  14-oz.  extra 
standard  catsup  as  a  10c  seller  but  apparently  it  is 
difficult  to  find.  No.  10  tin  puree  has  been  in  limited 
call  of  late  but  reports  have  it  that  several  large  can¬ 
ners  of  “gallon”  pulp  will  pack  only  on  order  this  year. 
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Tomato  juice  is  slow  of  sale  and  the  trade  are  awaiting 
developments  of  the  pack  before  contracting. 

PEAS — Steady  movement  has  made  for  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  a  firm  market.  There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  buyers  to  accumulate  some  stock,  particularly 
of  special  sizes  and  grades  like  No.  1  tins  in  the  small 
siftings  and  No.  2  tins  in  the  fancy  and  extra  standard 
small  siftings. 

It  can  be  truthfully  reported  this  week  that — all  is 
well  along  the  pea  front  with  no  weakness  evidenced 
by  the  defenders. 

BEETS — While  crop  prospects  in  Wisconsin  have 
improved  slightly,  conditions  are  far  from  favorable. 
Most  beet  canners  have  started  packing  operations 
this  week.  Beets  are  running  to  small  sizes  this  season, 
more  so  than  normal  and  one  large  operator  said  that 
he  wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  in  another  six  weeks,  cut 
and  diced  grades  would  have  recorded  a  substantial 
advance. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — Packing  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  States  is  continuing  in  what  might  be  said 
are — stops  and  jerks.  Steady  runs  have  not  prevailed. 
As  a  result,  canners  are  complaining  over  high  packing 
costs. 

Some  belated  buying  has  been  noted  on  the  fancy 
small  whole  sizes.  Wax  beans  are  reported  quite  short 
and  fully  50  per  cent  less  than  last  year’s  production. 

PUMPKIN — Crop  conditions  are  thus  far  reported 
favorable  in  that  section  of  Indiana  that  produces  the 
greater  pack  of  the  pumpkin  packed  in  the  Middlewest. 
Heavy  future  sales  have  been  recorded.  Some  prices 
are;  No.  2V->  fancy  pumpkin,  75c  to  85c;  No.  10  fancy 
pumpkin,  $2.80  to  $3.00. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Yellow  cling  peaches  have 
hardened  and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  one  can  purchase 
at  under  the  opening  list.  Early  buying  was  heavy  and 
California  canners  are  now  shipping  the  new  packing 
to  this  market.  Apricots  are  in  routine  demand  with 
an  extreme  scarcity  of  all  fancy  grades  as  well  as 
large  counts  in  both  choice  and  standards.  Fruit  cock¬ 
tail  and  fruit  salad'  continue  in  strong  position. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE  — 
Nothing  new  in  this  line.  Texas  is  trying  hard  to 
advance  the  market  on  No.  2  natural  juice  to  62i/jc 
but  47V2C  can  be  confirmed.  46-oz.  juice  is  extremely 
scarce  in  both  Florida  and  Texas  and  commands  $1.25 
and  upward.  No.  2  grapefruit  segments  in  Florida  are 
strong  at  85c  to  90c. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST — Pears  continue  to  occupy 
the  spotlight.  Some  canners  have  already  withdrawn 
from  the  market  having  booked  heavily  even  at  the 
high  opening  prices  as  compared  with  that  of  a  year 
ago.  Royal  Anne  cherries  have  been  well  cleaned  up 
and  some  buyers  have  reentered  the  market  during  the 
past  week.  Apples  are  firm  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
at  $3.25  and  stocks  in  New  York  State  are  all  but 
cleaned  up. 

THE  FISH  LINE — The  strength  of  the  salmon 
market  was  the  advance  a  few  days  ago  by  one  of  the 
leading  canners  to  $2.25  on  No.  1  tall  fancy  reds.  Tuna 
continues  in  demand  with  canners  unable  to  build 
reserve  stocks.  Opening  prices  on  Gulf  shrimp  were 
named  but  did  not  arouse  much  interest. 


SPRAGUE,  WARNER  &  CO.— This  big  wholesale 
grocery  house  is  beginning  to  do  liberal  advertising. 
In  the  Chicago  Daily  Neivs  on  Friday,  August  4th, 
appeared  a  large  broadside  of  “Richelieu”  Fruit  Juices. 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  beginning  with 
September  24th,  from  4  to  4:30  P.  M.,  Sprague, 
Warner  &  Co.,  will  broadcast  a  human  interest  story 
entitled  “I  Want  A  Divorce,”  by  such  famous  authors 
as  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart  and  Peter  D.  Kyne.  Ap¬ 
parently,  Sprague,  Warner  &  Co.  believe  in  going 
places  and  doing  things  with  their  excellent  line  of 
“Richelieu”  brand  foods. 

KNOW  YOUR  BROKER — To  insure  healthier  mar¬ 
ket  conditions,  sell  your  goods  through  an  independent 
food  broker,  preferably  one  who  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Food  Brokers  Association. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  been  conducting 
a  hearing  in  Chicago  against  the  Modern  Marketing — 
Red  &  White  Co’s.  This  case  is  of  importance  to  all 
who  sell  through  grocery  channels  as  some  of  the  testi¬ 
mony  makes  it  clear  that — before  you  offer  your  mer¬ 
chandise  to  a  broker,  KNOW  YOUR  BROKER,  know 
that  he  is  an  independent  broker  and  not  owned,  con¬ 
trolled,  or  devised  by  any  wholesaler  or  group  of 
wholesalers. 

• 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

The  Crops  and  Yields — Pears  Cost  More  From  the  Growers — 
Tentative  Prices — Busy  With  Peaches — Salmon  Pack  Running 
Short — Fig  Prices — Packing  Corn  on  the  Coast — 

The  Corn  Prices. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  August  17,  1939. 

ROPS — The  California  fruit  production  report  of 
the  California  Cooperative  Crop  Reporting  Ser¬ 
vice,  released  under  date  of  August  11,  and 
covering  the  outlook  at  the  end  of  July,  indicates  that 
while  there  was  some  damage  to  crops  during  this 
month,  losses  were  about  normal.  Most  fruit  crops  in 
the  interior  have  ripened,  or  are  maturing  earlier  than 
usual,  and  sizes  have  averaged  smaller  than  usual.  The 
production  of  apples  is  forecast  at  4,732,000  bushels,  or 
slightly  less  than  the  crop  of  1938,  whereas  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  is  producing  a  larger  crop  than  a  year 
ago.  The  State  apricot  crop  is  still  estimated  at  325,000 
tons,  with  the  harvest  practically  over.  Some  fruit  has 
gone  unharvested.  Figs  are  a  smaller  crop  than  a  year 
ago  and  olives  are  in  line  for  a  definite  decline  in  output. 
Prospects  are  for  40  per  cent  of  a  full  crop  of  olives, 
as  compared  with  65  per  cent  a  year  ago.  The  cling 
peach  crop  is  estimated  at  361,000  tons,  against  313,000 
tons  last  year,  while  the  crop  of  freestones  promises 
to  reach  211,000  tons,  against  179,000  tons  in  1938. 
Bartlett  pears  promise  a  crop  of  214,000  tons,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  234,000  tons  in  1938.  The  picking  of  plums 
is  about  at  an  end,  with  a  crop  estimated  at  64,000 
tons,  or  about  1,000  tons  more  than  last  year. 

PEARS — Bartlett  pears  have  come  on  early  and  can¬ 
ning  is  getting  under  way  with  canners  paying  $28  and 
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$30  for  good  fruit,  with  some  offerings  of  fancy  bring¬ 
ing  $35.  The  minimum  price  seems  to  be  $20,  or  quite 
a  sizeable  advance  over  the  price  paid  last  year.  Ten¬ 
tative  opening  prices  have  made  an  appearance  and 
considerable  early  business  has  been  booked. 

Tentative  opening  prices  on  Bartlett  pears  were 
brought  out  during  the  week  by  the  California  Packing 
Corporation,  these  being  for  August  or  September  de¬ 
livery  and  for  shipment  from  California  or  the  Pacific 
Northwest  at  its  option. 

Prices  on  Del  Monte  and  featured  brands  are : 
Halves,  buffet,  671/4  cents ;  No  1  tall,  $1.121/2 ;  No.  2  tall, 
$1,371/2;  No.  21/2,  $1.80,  and  No.  10,  $5.95.  Melba 
halves  in  the  No.  21/2  size  are  quoted  at  $1.85,  while 
whole  sweet  spiced  in  this  size  are  $2.15,  with  No.  lO’s 
$7.00.  Standard  halves  are  quoted  at  $1,021/2  for  No. 

1  tall,  $1.20  for  No.  2  tall,  $1.57V^  for  No.  21/2’s  and 
$5.25  for  No.  lO’s.  Seconds  are  listed  at  $1.40  in  No. 
21/2’s,  with  water  at  $1.30  in  this  size  and  $4.10  in  No. 
10.  Pie  is  listed  at  $3.10  in  No.  lO’s  and  solid  pack  pie 
at  $4.00. 

PEACHES — Peach  packing  is  progressing  at  a  rapid 
pace,  with  warm  weather  bringing  the  crop  on  fast. 
An  excellent  volume  of  business  is  being  booked  at  the 
lists  that  have  been  put  out,  with  some  of  the  low 
quoters  advancing  prices  slightly  in  keeping  with  the 
firmer  tone.  With  no  one  able  to  buy  canning  clings 
for  less  than  $20  a  ton,  and  with  grading  uniform, 
costs  come  close  to  being  identical  with  all  canners. 

SALMON — Latest  reports  on  the  canned  salmon 
pack  in  Alaska  reveals  that  up  to  the  end  of  the  first 
week  of  August  the  output  amounted  to  3,451,365  cases, 
as  against  4,459,880  cases  to  the  comparative  date  last 
year.  The  final  figures  on  the  Bristol  Bay  pack  places 
the  output  at  1,133,952  cases,  mostly  reds,  compared 
with  1,811,985  last  summer.  The  market  on  red 
salmon  has  stiffened  somewhat  and  $2.25  has  become 
the  general  price,  with  further  increase  suggested. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  pack  of  San  Francisco  opera¬ 
tors  has  already  been  brought  down  and  shipments  are 
being  made  to  the  distributing  trade.  Some  of  the 
vessels  have  made  the  run  from  Alaska  in  nine  days. 

FIGS — Opening  prices  on  Del  Monte  brand  Kadota 
figs  have  been  made  by  the  California  Packing  Cor¬ 
poration  at  70  cents  for  buffet,  $1.20  for  No.  1  tall; 
$1.95  for  No.  21/4,  and  $6.45  for  No.  lO’s. 


CORN — The  packing  of  corn  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is 
assuming  more  and  more  importance  each  year,  with 
some  of  the  larger  canning  concerns  commencing  to 
give  it  attention.  The  California  Packing  Corporation 
has  brought  out  opening  prices  on  Toppenish  pack 
Golden  Bantam  whole  kernal  corn,  Del  Monte  brand, 
at  90  cents  for  No.  303,  $1.02^^  for  No.  2  tall,  $1,471/2 
for  No.  21/4  or  No.  21/2  corn  on  cob,  and  $1.00  for  12  oz. 
vacuum  pack.  Del  Monte  brand  cream  style  Golden 
Bantam  corn  is  quoted  at  771/4  for  11  oz.,  80  cents  for 
No.  303,  90  cents  for  No.  2  tall  and  $5.15  for  No.  10. 
This  firm  has  also  come  out  with  opening  prices  on  its 
Midwest  pack  of  corn.  On  the  smaller  sizes,  the  Mid¬ 
west  pack  is  quoted  5  cents  lower  quite  uniformly,  than 
Pacific  Coast  pack. 

• 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Shrimp  Production  Light — Shrimp  Small  or  Medium — Spot 
Shrimp  Well  Cleaned  Up — Oyster  Season  Opens  September 
1st — Crabs  Seem  to  Have  Disappeared. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  August  17,  1939. 

HRIMP — The  fall  shrimp  season  opened  on  August 
10,  as  scheduled  and  the  shrimp  boats  are  allowed 
to  trawl  in  the  bay,  which  they  could  not  do  in 
the  months  of  June  and  July,  during  the  closed  season. 

Production  was  light  this  past  week  due  to  scarcity 
of  shrimp. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Dorgan-McPhillips  canning 
plant  in  Bayou  La  Batre,  Alabama,  that  was  shut  down, 
will  be  operated  by  a  new  firm  this  year,  and  negotia¬ 
tions  are  now  going  on  for  taking  over  the  plant  and 
getting  the  equipment  ready  to  start  up  in  the  near 
future. 

The  shrimp  in  the  bay  are  small  and  medium,  but 
this  is  to  be  expected  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  as 
the  season  advances,  the  shrimp  will  get  larger.  How¬ 
ever,  no  jumbo  shrimp  will  be  in  the  bay  for  next 
60  days. 

The  Conservation  Department  of  the  State,  closes 
the  bays,  rivers,  lakes  and  bayous  in  the  State  each 
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year  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  by  forbidding  the 
catching  of  shrimp  in  these  waters,  which  is  done  to 
conserve  the  supply  of  shrimp,  inasmuch  as  the  shrimp 
spawn  in  May,  and  it  takes  about  sixty  days  for  them 
to  grow  to  sufficient  size  to  be  marketed. 

The  shrimp  canning  season  has  also  opened  in  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  Louisiana,  which  is  where  the  bulk  of  the 
shrimp  canned  in  this  section  are  packed. 

The  Fall  shrimp  season  this  year  opened  under  favor¬ 
able  market  conditions,  as  there  is  a  good  demand  for 
canned  shrimp,  due  to  spots  being  pretty  well  cleaned 
up. 

The  Alabama  Deep  Sea  Fishing  Rodeo  took  place  the 
first  three  days  this  week  and  it  has  interfered  with 
the  production  of  shrimp  here  because  some  of  the 
shrimp  boats  were  hired  for  the  Rodeo  and  they  had 
to  knock  off  shrimping  for  three  days. 

Orders  are  coming  in  for  the  new  pack  shrimp  and 
while  shipments  for  the  small  and  medium  may  be 
available  in  the  next  two  or  three  weeks,  it  will  be  much 
longer  for  the  large. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.05  per  dozen  for  No. 
1  small;  $1.10  for  No.  1  medium,  and  $1.15  for  No.  1 
large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


OYSTERS — We  are  having  plenty  thunder  showers 
in  this  locality  and  while  it  cools  things  up  after  the 
rain,  yet  the  temperature  does  not  fall  below  74  degrees, 
which  is  certainly  not  oyster  weather. 

Nevertheless,  regardless  of  whether  the  thermometer 
drops  or  rises,  the  raw  oyster  season  opens  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  on  September  1st. 

Oysters  are  showing  up  in  good  shape  for  this  time 
of  the  year,  but  no  fat  oysters  are  looked  for  until  after 
November,  when  the  North  winds  drive  the  salt  water 
from  the  bays  and  the  weather  gets  cold. 

More  inquiries  are  coming  in  for  canned  oysters  and 
the  movement  of  them  should  start  by  September  1st. 
However,  only  spots  are  available,  because  oysters  will 
not  be  canned  until  December. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  90  cents  per  dozen  for 
five  ounce  and  $1.80  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

CRAB  MEAT — Crabs  seem  to  have  disappeared  on 
our  coast  and  while  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  its 
scarcity,  yet  another  is  that  a  good  many  of  the  crab¬ 
bers  have  knocked  off  to  go  shrimping  and  this  will 
tend  to  reduce  production,  which  is  already  at  a  low 
ebb.  However,  the  demand  for  crab  meat  is  light  and 
the  price  is  28  cents  per  pound  for  the  flake  and  18 
cents  for  the  claw,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point. 


Complete  Equipment  For  tipping 

SOLDERING,  CAPPING 


CHANCE  IN  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT  WILL 
BENEFIT  OLDER  WORKERS 


Langsenkamp's  Jumbo  Gas¬ 
oline  Fjrepot  can  be  used 
anywhere.  Portable.  Well 
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A  CHANGE  in  the  Social  Security  Act  which  was 
enacted  into  law  during  the  recent  session  of 
Congress,  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  insured 
workers  who  are  now  approaching  age  65,  according  to 
Mr.  Becker,  field  manager  of  the  Baltimore  office  of  the 
Social  Security  Board.  Instead  of  one  lump-sum  pay¬ 
ment  of  old-age  insurance  which  the  government  has 
paid  heretofore  to  insured  workers  who  reach  age  65, 
a  monthly  benefit  will  be  provided  after  January  1, 
1940,  for  qualified  workers  who  attain  age  65.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  Social  Security  Board  is  no  longer  accept¬ 
ing  these  “live  claims”  or  “attainment  claims”  as  they 
are  called. 

Mr.  Becker  said  that  6,255  claims  for  old-age  insur¬ 
ance  payments  amounting  to  $318,808.70  have  been 
paid  by  the  Social  Security  Board  in  this  State  during 
the  past  21/2  years.  About  40  per  cent  of  the  claimants 
were  men  and  women  who  had  reached  age  65  after 
participating  in  the  old-age  insurance  program.  Now, 
under  the  revised  program,  insured  workers  who  reach 
age  65  and  who  meet  the  requirements  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  a  lifetime  monthly  benefit. 

Termination  of  the  payment  of  lump-sum  benefits  to 
65-year  old  workers  is  the  only  change  in  the  Social 
Security  Act  which  became  effective  when  the  Presi¬ 
dent  signed  the  bill  August  11.  Other  amendments  will 
go  into  effect  January  1,  1940. 

Monthly  benefits  will  become  payable  in  1940  instead 
of  1942  as  scheduled  under  the  original  law.  Survivors 
of  deceased  workers  who  are  entitled  to  lump-sum 
benefits  may  continue  to  file  claims  for  payment  of 
old-age  insurance. 


1  Indianapolis  Ind 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  P,  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continned 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  . 

Large,  No.  2^^ . . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans...... 

Medium,  No.  1  tall.................. 

Large,  No.  2 . . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq. _ .......... — ...... 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  28............... 

Green  Tips,  40/50,  2s................ 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s . - 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s . . 

Green  Cuts,  28 . 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green.  No.  2....... 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . - 

No.  10  . . . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  _ 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2.._........ 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2„........ 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2....... 

No.  10  . . . 

Ex.  Std.  Wliole  Wax,  No.  2...._ 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 - 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.60  2.60 
2.’40  O'o 


2.60 

2.60 

2.50 

2.40 

OS 

2.30 

2.16 

2.20 


2.66 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 


2.46 

2.40 

2.26 

2.26 


CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2^ . . 

No.  10  _ _ _ 

White.  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2....^..... 

No.  10  _ 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 . . . 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 _ .... 

No.  10  . 

Ehc.  Std.  No.  2... . . 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

White.  Fancy  No.  2... . . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 _ 


2.00 

2.10 

2.10 

2.15 

* 

No.  10  _ 

2.30 

2.60 

2.30 

2.35 

HOMINY 

1.65 

1.65 

1.76 

Sf,l  Split,  1,  T«ll 

7.60 

7.60 

No.  '2%  _ ,  . 

1.00 

Nn  in", . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . . 

.80 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

TJn  in  . 

4.26 

6.00 

4.76 

6.00 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

.65 

.76 

.67% 

.86 

.86 

1.00 

No.  10  _ — . . 

2.80 

3.00 

3.50 

3.76 

.67% 

.65 

.66 

.70 

.76 

.80 

PE1A.S 

2.55 

2.76 

2.76 

3.35 

3.26 

3.76 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s......—.. 

1.00 

1.25 

1.25 

1.35 

1.00 

1.35 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  Ss........... 

4.50 

.90 

4.60 

.80 


.75 

3.65 
.62  Vj 

2.65  3 

1.10  1 
4.50  5 

1.00 
6.00 


.57 1/2 


.96 

5.00 

.80 

4.60 

.76 


4.85 

1.20 

5.00 


6.60 

1.20 

5.25 


1.20 


No.  10  . - . 

LIMA  BEANS 

....  2.90 

2.65 

3.25 

..  1.30 

1.60 

1.35 

1.60 

1.50 

Nn.  in  . 

-  7.00 

7.60 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green.... 

..  1.20 

1.25 

1.30 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

-  1.10 

1.20 

1.16 

1.30 

1.26 

1.26 

Na  10  ....- . 

..  5.50 

6.00 

No.  2  Green  &  White. . 

.80 

.95 

.96 

.90 

.90 

Kn  in  . . 

-  4.15 

4.65 

3.76 

4.00 

No.  2  Fresh  White.... — . . 

.70 

.80 

.72% 

.80 

.90 

.95 

Nn,  1ft  . 

-  3.50 

3.75 

-  .55 

.60 

.65 

BEETS 

Whnl<>,  No-  2 . .  « 

.97V,  1.10 

.85 

1.36 

1.00 

No. ’2%  . . - 

.....  1.10 

1.20 

.90 

1.60 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2M,  - 

No.  10  . . . 

Fancy  Cut,  No.  2...... 

No.  2% _ 

No.  10  — . . 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2..... 

No.  2%  - 

No.  10  _ 

Fancy  Sliced,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . . 


3.25  4.00 

.62 .70 


.80 

2.76 


.85 

2.76 


.75 


.90 

3.76 


3.25 

.65 

.65 

2.76 

.60 

.70 

2.76 


6.00 

.65 

.70 

3.00 

.65 

.76 

3.00 


No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s........... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  68....... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s — „... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  8s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  48 - 

No.  2  Ehc.  Std.  Sweets,  6s..... — 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s - - — „ 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s — ......... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  48 . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  68 — ....... 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  28 . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  88„„»...„... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  ls..». 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s.«. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss — 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  48..... 
No.  2  Ehc.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss..... 
Na  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  l8». 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s.... 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  8s... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  8s„ . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Is........... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s........... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  8s . 

Na  10  Std.  Alaskas,  48.-.....— 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s. . 

Na  2  Ungraded. . . 

Soaked,  28  . — 

Blackeye,  2s,  SMk^ . 

10s  . 


CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

Na  10  . — . 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2 . - 

No.  10  _ 


PEAS  AND  CARROTS 


.60 

3.00 


.76 

3.25 


2.75  3.00 


.85  .90 

1.10  . 

3.36  . 

.80  .86 

3.60  . 


.66  .70 


PUMPKIN 
Fancy,  No.  2.. 
No.  2^ 

No.  8 
No.  10 


Std.  No.  2 _ 

Fancy  No.  2..... 


.67>4  .80 

.90  1.10 


SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  - 

Na  8  _ _ 

No.  10  _ 

SPINACH 

No.  2  _ _ 

No.  2V4  — — . 
No.  10  _ 


SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Fn.  Limas. 
Triple,  Na  2——....——.-. 


.60 

.70 


2.46 


.80 

1.00 

3.50 


.80 

'2.76 


Central 
Low  High 


.70  .86 

.77%  1.10 
.96  . 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


.85 

1.10 

.90 

1.05 

4.76 

5.25 

4.50 

5.25 

.75 

.80 

.77% 

.85 

4.60 

6.00 

.70 

.72% 

.76 

.85 

4.16 

4.60 

.67% 

.65 

3.32 

3.50 

4.25 

.85 

.87% 

.80 

1.06 

5.00 

5.25 

5.00 

5.25 

.80 

.75 

Tts 

.75 

.85 

.76 

.95 

4.00 

4.75 

4.25 

4.75 

.70 

.77% 

.72% 

.80 

4.00 

3.50 

4.00 

.65 

.70 

.70 

.75 

3.76 

3.40 

3.50 

.87% 

.70 

.95 

4.25 

3.75 

4.75 

.70 

.76 

.67% 

.82% 

3.30 

4.00 

3.60 

4.50 

.65 

.67% 

.62% 

.70 

3.30 

3.76 

3.25 

4.00 

.70 

.85 

.60 

.66 

1.10 

2.60 

2.00 

2.35 

.80 

.85 

4.00 

4.25 

.52% 

.65 

3.00 

4.00 

1.30 

1.35 

1.30 

1.40 

1.16 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

.95 

1.10 

1.15 

1.10 

1.20 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

.90 

1.25 

1.15 

1.20 

.80 

.90 

.85 

.97% 

1.16 

.82% 

.95 

1.10 

.77% 

.92% 

1.05 

.80 

.85 

.80 

.95 

1.1(1 

1.15 

.77% 

.80 

1.10 

.67% 

.80 

.77% 

.95 

6.00 

6.76 

5.00 

6.25 

4.76 

6.00 

3.76 

4.76 

4.50 

4.76 

3.50 

4.76 

4.25 

4.50 

1.50 

1.40 

1.25 

1.30 

1.30 

1.46 

1.16 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

1.45 

1.10 

1.25 

.90 

1.15 

1.05 

1.06 

1.20 

1.30 

.85 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

.80 

.85 

.85 

.90 

.95 

1.10 

1.00 

1.05 

6.00 

6.26 

5.00 

5.50 

5.60 

4.76 

5.50 

.85 

.90 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

.80 

.85 

.85 

.90 

.85 

.90 

.77% 

.80 

.80 

.85 

.80 

.90 

.80 

.90 

4.50 

4.76 

5.00 

5.25 

4.25 

4.50 

4.00 

4.60 

4.50 

4.75 

4.00 

4.16 

3.76 

4.00 

4.25 

4.60 

.77% 

4.00 

4.50 

.80 

.90 

.96 

.47% 

.50 

.60 

.67% 

.60 

2.25 

2.50 

3.50 

.60 

.65 

2.40 

.65 

.80 


.72% 

.92% 


2.40 

2.60 

.65 

.62% 

.66 

.60 

.65 

.76 

.80 

2.75 

3.25 

3.25 

4.20 

.65 

.85 

1.10 

.85 

.90 

.97%  1.16 

2.76 

3.25 

3.35 

4.35 
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Eastern 


Central 


West  Coast 


SWEET  POTATOES 

Low  High 

Low  High 

Low  High 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2%  . 

. 67% 

.80 

. 82% 

.70 

.87% 

.  1.20 

.  1.60 

.  2.76 

3.00 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . 

No.  2%  . 

. 97%  1.10 

.76 

1.00 

.  3.26 

3.50 

TOMATOES 

Solid  Pack 

.75 

1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

.96  1.00 

.  1.10 

1.35 

1.26 

1.35 

1.20  1.30 

_  3.50 

3.85  4.00 

.45 

.47% 

.80 

.76  . 

.65 

.75 

.67% 

.95 

1.00 

.95 

1.10 

.97%  . 

No.  10  . 

2.80 

3.25 

3.00 

3.50 

3.10  . 

CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 


Std.,  No. 
No.  2  . 


.37 

.60 


.421^ 

.62 ‘/j 

.90 


.40 

.60 

.80 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water.... 
No.  2,  Preserved.... 
No.  2,  Syrup . 


.42Vi 

.67>i> 

.90 


With  puree 
.621^  .65 

.70  .72  V. 

'■  .90 


BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . . . 

No.  10  _ 


CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2..« 


No.  3  7. . . . 

..  .90 

1.00 

.97% 

Kn  i  0  . 

..  2.60 

3.00 

2.40 

3.00 

2.75  2.80 

TOMATO  PUREE 

.40 

3.00 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2%.. . i;;-.;!— 

Choice,  No.  2% . — 

”  3.00 

3.50 

3.00  3.10 

Std.,  No.  2% . - 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.036 . 

-  .37% 

..  2.75 

.35 

2.50 

.40 

2.75 

.62%  . 

2.70  2.80 

GOOSEBERRIES 

TOMATO  JUICE 

.40 

.55 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

.56 

.52%  - 

RASPBERRIES 

.80 

.70  .80 

-  2.50 

2.75 

2.90 

3.25 

2.75  3.00 

TURNIP  GREENS 

...  .76 

.65 

.67% 

.90 

No.  10  . .'. . — 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . - 

Nn.  10  .... 

fjn  9^  . 

...  1.00 

.85 

No.  id' . 

3.75 

2.90 

3.00 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . — 

2.20 

7.30 


1.00 

3.60 


2.25 

7.65 


1.10 

si'es 


1.40 

1.60 

1.46 

1.50 

5.60 

6.00 

6.60 

6.00 

1.07% 

1.10 

— 

1.00 

.87% 

.90 

1.35 

1.40 

4.25 

4.00 

4.25 

5.00 

5.25 

2.00 

2.16 

1.70 

1.95 

1.60 

1.75 

1.35 

6.00 

1.45 

1.50 

1.66 

7.25 

7.60 

5.00 

6.00 

1.65 

7.25 

7.60 

6.00 

5.50 

1.75 

1.40 

1.60 

1.80 

2.00 

2.10 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 


No.  10,  water . ..... 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.. 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 


APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 

No.  10  - 

No.  2  Std. . 

No.  10  . . 


APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy— — . 

No.  2%,  Choice- - — 

No.  2%,  Std . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

8  oa.  . - . 

No.  2  - - 

No.  6  . . 


grapefruit  JUICE 

8  . . 

No.  1  . . 

No.  800  . . 

No.  2  . . . 

46  . . 

No.  6  . . 


.471/2  .50 

1.00  1.10 

1.65  1.66 


1.35  1.36 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No. 

No.  10  . - . 

Choice,  No.  2% . — . 

No.  10  . —  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2V|.........  1.65  1.90 

Choice,  No.  2% . .  . 

Std.,  No.  2Mt . -  1-371/2  . 

No.  10,  Water. . . .  . 

No.  10,  Syrup......— 4.60  5.35 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P. . -  . 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% .  . 

Choice.  No.  2% . . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  TalU  . 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  2%-..........-  . 

No.  10,  Fancy . —  . 

PeeW,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . .  . 


PINEAPPLE 

No.  1  Flat . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2% . 

No.  10  in  Juice.... 
No.  10  in  Syrup.. 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet . 

No.  211  . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  _ 

46  oz . 

No.  10  _ _ 


.471/2  .52^ 
1.26  . 


2.35 

2.90 

3.00 

2.55 

2.90 

3.25 

3.35 

3.15 

3.25 

.76 

.80 

.70  . 

3.00 

3.25 

3.36  . 

.67% 

2.85 

1.85 

1.90 

1.65 

1.75 

1.30 

1.35 

Florida 

Texas 

California 

.85 

.90 

.82%  .85 

2.25 

2.45 

1.70 

1.60 

1.45 

3.50 

5.75 

3..50 


1.80 
1.70 
1.51  V> 
4.00 
6.00 
4.00 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10.. 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

10  oz.  ......— . .  .70  . 

No.  2,  19  oz..................................  1.25  . 

No.  2,  17  oz .  1.121/2  1.25 


LOBSTER 
Flats,  1  Ib- 

%  lb . 

%  lb . 

OYSTERS 


Std.,  4  oz. . 

5  oz . 

8  oz.  . . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz.. 


Southern  Northwest  Selects 


.95 

1.05 

1.05 

.90 

1.80 

2.10 

1.90 

2.20 

1.80 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  % _ _ 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  Vi  . . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1....... . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . - 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


3.76 


1.42  V2  1.47  Vi 
1.30  1.45 

1.17%  1.22% 
.77%  .80 
1.07%  1.10 
4.50  4.76 

4.00  4.35 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
Crushed  Sliced 
.80  .80 

.85  . 

1.27%  1.42% 
1.70  1.70 

.  5.75 

6.75  6.00 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 

.47%  . 

.67%  . 

.95  . 

1.37%  . 

2.17%  . 

4.60  . 


SHRIMP 


No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium . - 

No.  1,  Large . 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key _  3.76 

%  Oil,  Keyless . -  3.25 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton......— . 

%  Oil,  Carton . 4.25 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  3.00 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24*8 . - . - 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 

TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . .  . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s _ — —  . 

%8  -  - 

Light  Meat,*  'is . — — —  . 


iS 


1.16 

1.60 


1.25 

1.76 


15 

2.25 

55 

1.65 

65 

1.80 

2.26 

25 

1.30 

15 

1.35 

76 

80 

1.90 

05 

1.10 

60 

1.75 

Southern 
1.00  1.05 

1.06  1.10 
1.15  1.20 


1.70 

3.25 


1.70 

3.35 


9.60  11.00 

6.25  6.76 

3.65  4.20 

9.00  10.50 


6.76 

3.60 


6.25 

3.85 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  time,  per  line  40  cents,  four 
or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge  per  ad,  $1.00. 
Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count  initials,  numbers, 
etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line.  Use  a  box  number 
instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The  Canning  Trade,  20  S. 
Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Little  used  and  rebuilt  canning  machinery.  What 
have  you  to  sell  or  exchange?  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — One  Souder  cooker,  325  can  capacity  for  No.  2, 
No.  214  and  3  cans,  good  condition,  used  only  a  few  days.  Best 
offer  taken.  Must  be  moved  at  once.  Address  Box  A-2382,  The 
Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— CANNED  FOODS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2334  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED — Position  as  Salesmanager.  Having  served  years 
with  ’one  of  the  best  known  canned  foods  brokerage  houses, 
knowing  and  known  by  most  buyers  and  with  a  long  reputation 
as  a  salesman,  am  able  to  set  up  a  sales  department  for  a 
large  aggressive  canner.  Of  the  40  plus  class,  but  healthy  and 
active,  upon  immediate  call.  Address  Box  B-2375,  The  Canning 
Trade. 


WHO  WANTS — A  Canning  Factory  Manager?  Have  worked 
for  the  same  company  for  fifteen  years.  During  this  time  I  have 
rebuilt  and  managed  two  plants  for  the  company.  I  am  thirty- 
two  years  old,  with  sales  experience  and  advance  sales  training. 
The  two  plants  I  manage  at  present  can  all  types  of  sweet  corn, 
peas  and  tomatoes.  Please  write  for  list  of  savings  and  results 
that  I  can  produce  for  your  company.  Address  B-2383,  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Young  man,  26  years  of  age,  experi¬ 
ence  canning  industry,  2^,4  years  sales  management,  auditor, 
bonded  warehouseman,  traffic  manager,  desires  office  employ¬ 
ment,  any  capacity  if  future  assured.  Published  articles, 
economics  and  on  canning  industry.  One  year  college;  one  time 
publicity  agent.  References.  Box  B-2384,  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Executive,  twenty-five  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  phases  of  food  business,  would  like  to  open  negotia¬ 
tions  with  canner  interested  in  adding  specialties  to  his  line  to 
put  it  on  an  all  year  around  basis.  Complete  data  as  to  produc¬ 
tion  and  merchandising  of  the  following  products  available: 
Soups  (condensed  and  ready-to-serve),  all  tomato  products, 
table  sauces,  fancy  pickles,  preserves,  jellies  and  marmalades, 
maraschino  cherries,  olives,  plum  and  fig  puddings,  pork  and 
beans,  brown  bread,  prepared  spaghetti,  glass  and  tins,  cranberry 
sauce,  honey,  prepared  mustard,  flavoring  extracts,  salad  dress¬ 
ings  (long  keeping),  olive  oil,  prune  juice,  prepared  prunes,  etc. 
Sales  contacts  in  all  large  markets.  Record  or  profitable  results. 
Best  references.  Address  Box  B-2379,  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Canned  Food  Salesman  to  cover  New  England 
and  part  of  New  York.  Must  have  his  own  car  and  be  willing 
to  work  on  commission.  Box  B-2380,  The  Canning  Trade. 


MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double 

MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 

MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
(or  Whole  Crain  or  Cream  Style  Corn 

MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 


IVrile  for  Catalogue  and  further  particulars 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


Tmie  lUNTinriEiot  CoKdiiP'AVKr^r  Westminster.  Md. 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 

BERLIN*WISC0NS1N  U.S.A. 


M 

CANNING  MACHINERY 

A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


— the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  that 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  ior  details. 

ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS,  Wood 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Mfg.  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 

The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNED  FOODS 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N,  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

CANS 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 
Phelps  Can  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Company,  Cambridge,  Md. 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SUGAR 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


“What  are  you  circus  men  so  sad  about?” 

“The  elephant  is  dead.” 

“Oh,  I  didn’t  think  you’d  feel  so  badly  about  a  dumb 
animal.” 

“It  ain’t  that.  The  boss  says  we  fellows  have  to  dig 
the  hole  to  bury  him  in.” 

Diner:  Now,  waiter,  what’s  to  pay? 

Waiter:  What  did  you  have,  sir? 

Diner:  Three  fish — 

Waiter:  I  only  brought  you  two,  sir,  I  believe. 

Diner:  No,  three,  I  had  two  mackerel — and  one 
smelt ! 

“How  did  you  win  that  medal?” 

“I  saved  the  lives  of  my  entire  regiment.” 

“Wonderful!  And  how  did  you  do  that?” 

“I  shot  the  cook.” 

Prospective  Buyer:  What  makes  it  jerk  so  when  you 
first  put  it  in  gear? 

Salesman :  Eagerness  to  get  away,  sir ;  nothing  more, 
I  assure  you. 

Diner :  Give  me  a  piece  of  that  huckleberry  pie. 

Waiter:  That  ain’t  huckleberry  pie — Shoo!  Shoo! 

Polly:  I’m  going  to  have  that  famous  young  doctor 
examine  me. 

Molly:  But  why?  You’re  perfect  everywhere? 

Polly:  Yes,  that’s  what  I  want  him  to  find  out. 

Wife:  Just  suppose  we  wives  should  go  out  on  strike? 

Husband:  Go  right  ahead.  I’ve  got  a  peach  of  a 
strikebreaker  in  mind. 

“There  goes  the  man  who  broke  up  my  home.” 

“You  mean  he  stole  your  wife?” 

“No,  he  crashed  my  trailer.” 

Teacher:  Spell  straight. 

Pupil :  S-t-r-a-i-g-h-t. 

Teacher:  Correct.  What  does  it  mean? 

Pupil:  Without  soda. 

He:  Why  didn’t  you  answer  my  letter? 

She :  I  didn’t  get  it,  and  besides  I  didn’t  like  some  of 
the  things  you  said  in  it. 

Patient:  Doctor,  I’m  scared  to  death!  This  is  my 
first  operation. 

Doctor:  I  know  just  how  you  feel.  You’re  my  first 
patient. 
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The  Sixth  Edition  of 


A  Goinplete 

6o44AAe>  itt 
QgauvUui 


A  complete,  practical  and  up-to-date  canners’  text¬ 
book,  answering  any  questions  that  may  arise  relative 
to  proper  methods  of  canning.  It  covers  every  phase 
of  processing  vegetables,  fruits,  fish,  meats,  soups, 
preserves,  jellies,  sauces,  etc. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Canned  Foods  Authority 

BALTIMORE  20  s.  gay  street  MARYLAND 


''Every 

Conner 


copy  of 
this 


Postagi 

Prepail 


Size  6x9,  360  pages,  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 
MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE;  MD. 
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A8<]iROW 

SEEDS 


Staiiilaril  varieties  at  tiieir  liest 


llisease-resistant  strsiins 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  since  185  6 

Keu)  Haven,  Connecticut 

Sales  Branches: 

Atlanta  Indianapolis  iosAngcles  Mcrophis  Salinas 


